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Foreword 


The acquisition of communication skills has become signi- 
ficant in the social and educational milieu of today. TL, 
course in English for. the secondary school is primarily designe: 
to impart these skills. This textbook provides a variegated 
source of contexts which would motivate the learner to use 
English for purposes of communication. The textbook is an 
integral item of the language package comprising a Workbook 
and a Supplementary Reader. These different types of instruc- 
tional materials aim at making the teaching and learning of 


_English an interesting and exciting experience. 


The National Council of Educational Research and Training, 
in collabgration with the Cent; | , Institute of English and 


` Foreign Languages, Hyderabad N prepared these materials. 


I am particularly grateful to Pro, DT Ramesh Mohan, Direc- 
tor, CIEFL, and Professor M- L'Ticko ad his colleagues i 
the Department of Materials Productio. CIEFL, Hyderabad, 
for giving us their fullest help and cooperation. My thanks are 
also due to Kumari S. K. Ram and her colleagues in the Depart- 
ment of Education in Social Sciences and Humanities, and to 
Shri Harish Pant, English Studies Officer of the British Council, 
Delhi, for preparing this book. 

It is hoped that the book would meet the Zadeni needs 
of students learning English in Class IX. We will sincerely 
welcome comments and suggestions of teachers and students in 
the light of which we would like to improve the next edition of 
the book. 


SHIB K. MITRA 

Direcior 

New Delhi National Council v. 
January 1980 Educational Research and Training 


Introduction 


STEPS TO ENGLISH—4 is designed for the fourth year of 
English. The Reader is an integral item of the comprehensive 
kit for teaching English which comprises a Workbook and a 
Supplementary Reader. These three books aim at making the 
teaching and learning of English a stimulating experience by 
presenting a kaleidoscope of real life situations. 

The National Council of Educational Research and Training, 
in collaboration with the Central Institute of English and 
Foreign Languages, Hyderabad, is developing materials for the 
first five years of English. The draft of each book is carefully 
examined by practising teachers, both urban and rural, and by 
ELT experts. We are grateful to them for- their valuable assis- 
tance. We owe a special debt of gratitude to Prof. M. L. Tickoo 
and his colleagues in the Department of Materials Production, 
CIEFL, Hyderabad, for their immensely helpful review of the 
first two drafts of this book. We are also grateful to Shri V. K. 
Bajpai and Km.Renu Gupta for giving us valuable editorial 
assistance. 

We shall sincerely welcome the comments and suggestions 
of teachers and students in the light of which we would like to 
improve the next edition of the book. 


AUTHORS 


To the Teacher 


STEPS TO ENGLISH—4 Textbook is designed for inten- 


sive study for students who have had at least three years of 
English and are familiar with the 200 basic structures of the 
language and have a vocabulary of about 1,500 words. The 
main objectives of teaching English at this stage are : 


1. 


to develop in the learner communication skills which would 
enable him to handle language effectively as a vehicle for 
sharing with others his thoughts, feelings and experiences. 


. to promote the skill of reading a text intelligently and 


imaginatively. 


. to teach four important areas of grammar : 


(a) the passive 

(b) reported speech 

(c) introduction to clauses (¢.g., I don’t know how to play 
on the sitar) 

(d) different types of clauses 


. to enrich the learner’s vocabulary—both active and passive. 


This book has been specifically prepared to meet these 


objectives. 


Some Important Features of the Book 


Is 


Each prose lesson is preceded by an introductory piece, either 
a dialogue or a short narrative piece, to illustrate’ the use of 
one of the four important areas of usage. The contexts in 
which the block is presented is interesting and true to life. 


. A conscious effort has been made 


(a) to provide the maximum of interesting reading material. 
Themes have, therefore, been selected which would 
interest a 14-year old, e.g. mystery and adventure, 
problems of contemporary life, about animals, oil, etc. 
to expose the reader to good specimens of contemporary 
English—British, Indo-Anglian, American and Com- 
monwealth. Most of these pieces, however, have been 
simplified and adapted to facilitate comprehension. 


(b 


=% 


! 
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(c) to provide different genres of writing like stories, 
poems, anecdotes, reflective and informative Pieces. 

(d) to highlight certain basic values and attitudes like 
dignity of labour, self-respect and the questioning mind, 
consideration for the old, love of nature. 

(e) to include elements of wit and humour through pieces 
like Tom Sawyer, Packing for a Holiday, through 
caricatures and cartoon drawings and through end- 
pieces which include limericks, puzzles, riddles. 

3. The book contains two revision lessons —one in the middle 
and the other at the end of the book. 


4. Every prose piece has a brief introductory note aimed at 
motivating the learner to Tead. 


5. There are two different types of exercises : 

(a) Comprehension exercises which highlight the majn 
points of the text with a view to deepen student’s 
understanding of the lesson. An adjunct of Comprehen- 
sion is Discussion. The points ‘for Discussion’ “stem 
from the lesson and aim at making the reading lesson 
a part of the educative process. The learner is stimu- 
lated to think, evaluate and discuss and to find out 
more about the world and life around him. 

(b) Vocabulary exercises : New words used in the lesson 
form the basis of these exercises. 


6. The exercises at the end of poems aim at helping the learner 
to understand the poem better and thereby appreciate it. 

7. To stimulate students to read, a list of ‘Suggested Readings’ 
is given at the end of a few lessons. 

8. A fairly comprehensive glossary is given at the end of the 
book. The glossary lists the new words, their grammatical 
category, meaning, usage and, where necessary, important 
collocations and derivatives. 

9. The Workbook of this series complements this textbook and 
contains a wide variety of exercises on grammar, vocabulary, 
composition and comprehension. 


How to use the textbook 
It is suggested that— 
1. the introductory dialogue or narrative piece be exploited to 


-ia 
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teach the new grammatical item. 

2. the prose lesson be read silently and taught by means 
of questions and answers, both factual and inter- 
pretative. Their number will depend on the linguistic 
and thematic difficulty of the material. 

3. Comprehension and Vocabulary exercises should first 
be done orally. The answers to all of them need not be 
written out. 

4. the second section of Comprehension i.e. ‘For Discussion 
should be done orally in the class. The teacher should 
guide and channelise the discussion which by and 
large should be in English. 

Note : Exercises given under ‘For Discussion’ should Not 
form a part of formal evaluation i.e. they should NOT 
figure in the question paper. 

-5. after every lesson of the textbook the corresponding 

exercises of the Workbook should be done. 


It is hoped that the textbook along with the Workbook an 
the Supplementary Reader will heip the student develop some 
important advanced reading skills and use English effectively 
for purposes of communication. 
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Lesson 1 


Sharing Worries with One’s Grandmother 


SHEKHAR 
GRANDMOTHER 
SHEKHAR 


GRANDMOTHER 
SHEKHAR 
GRANDMOTHER 
SHEKHAR 
GRANDMOTHER 
SHEKHAR 
GRANDMOTHER 


SHEKHAR 


GRANDMOTHER 
SHEKHAR[smiling]: 


GRANDMOTHER 


have to/had to......... 


: How are you, Shekhar? You don’t look 


too well. 


: I’m not feeling well. 
: What’s the matter ? 
: Ihave been getting severe pains in my 


stomach. Last evening I felt sick and had 
to seea doctor. 


: What did he say ? 

: He says my appendix is giving me trouble. 
: [hope you don’t have to have an operation. 
: I’m afraid, I'll have to. 

: When will the operation take place ? 

: Sometime this month. 

: Pm sure you'll be all right after the 


operation. 


: Oh, I hope so too. You know I’ve got my 


air ticket. I’m leaving for London on the 
15th of next month. 


: I’m so happy, Shekhar. 


I’m keen to leave on the 15th with my 
friends. I hope I’Jl not have to postpone my 
departure because of the operation. 


: No, my child. I'll pray to God and every- 


thing will be all right. 


2 ENGLISH READER—IV 


Tom. Sawyer 


[Tom's parents are dead, His aunt brings him up. She is fond of 
him but she is strict as Tom is naughty. He is always up to some 
mischief. Let’s find out what types of mischief he gets into.] 


I 
Tuis 1s Tom SAWYER , 
1 “Tom” a) 
No answer. 
“Tom” 
No answer. 


“Where can he be?” Aunt Polly asked herself. “He 
must be somewhere here.” 


She went to the door; looked out into the garden and 
then shouted again, “Tom ! Tom !” 

No answer. l 

The old lady stood there thoughtfully. Suddenly she 
heard a sound behind her. She turned round quickly. There 
was Tom near the cupboard door. There was jam all round 
his mouth, 

. “What have you been doing ?’?. Aunt Polly asked 
angrily. When Tom did not answer, she went on, “You’ve 
been stealing the jam again. Don’t tell me that you haven't. 
Haven’t I told you a hundred times to keep away from that 
cupboard ? Where's my stick 2”? Aunt Polly took her stick 
and raised it high. She was abount to strike Tom hard. 

2 “Look behind you, Auntie,” shouted Tom. 
Aunt Polly looked behind her. This was Tom’s chance. 
He rushed out of the house. He climbed over the fence. 
Soon he was far away. 


3 Aunt Polly was angry but she had to laugh. “He’s a 
` bad boy? she said to herself. “But I love him. He’s my 
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poor dead sister’s boy, and I must look after him. I don’t 
like to hit him, but I have to. If I don’t punish him, he’ll 
grow up lazy and wicked. Yes, I must be strict.” Aunt 
Polly sighed. “TIl have to punish him for stealing the jam. 
But how? I know tomorrow is Saturday and there’s no 
school on Saturdays. The boys havea holiday. But I'll 
make Tom work. That will punish him.” 

The next day was Saturday. The school was shut. All 
the boys in the village were free. It was a beautiful day. 
The sun was shining and the birds were singing. The trees 
and flowers looked so fresh and lovely. Tom, of course, 
wanted to go swimming. All the other boys were going. 

4 Tom came sadly out of the house. In one hand he held 
along brush. In the other he carried a bucket which was 
full of whitewash. His aunt was making him whitewash the 
fence. Tom looked sadly at the fence. “How high it is! 
How long itis !”? he thought. Indeed the height of the 
fence was nine feet and its length was thirty yards. Tom 
put his brush into the whitewash. He drew it slowly across 
the fence. It made a very small white mark. Tom tried 
again. Another very small white mark. Tom sat down and 
sighed heavily. ; 

He took out all the things that he had in his pockets. 
He had some marbles, some pieces of string and two or 
three broken toys. 

“No one will whitewash the fence for these,” he 
thought. 

“No. I must think of a better plan.” He thought and 
thought. Soon he had an idea. 

He picked up his brush again and began working hard. 
Ben Rogers was coming down the street. Tom pretended 
not to see him. He worked harder than ever. Ben was eating 
an apple. He looked very happy. He was pretending that 
he was a big ship, and he was rolling like one. He was 
giving orders in a loud voice, and the ship was obeying 
them. He came upto Tom. He rubbed his eyes. “Why, 
Tom,” he cried in great surprise. ‘You're working.” 

Tom said nothing. He went on with his whitewashing, 
He looked very interested in his work. 

“Tom, you’re working,” Ben repeated. 


N AAN SSS 


AY 


“Oh, it’s you, Ben. I didn’t notice you.” 

“Tm just going for a swim. You don’t want to come, 
do you? You like working, don’t you ?” 

5 “This isn’t work,” Tom said quietly, and he went on 
whitewashing. é 
“Not work!” Ben exclaimed. 
“Oh, no, I like it. Whitewashing is fun. You’ve never 
| whitewashed a fence, have you ?” 
| “Well, no, I haven’t.” 

For a time, Ben stood there watching Tom. Tom paid 
no attention tohim, All his attention was given to his 
| work. Atlast Ben said, “Let me whitewash a little.” 

f “Oh, no, Ben. I’m going to make this fence look fine. 
I've promised Aunt Polly. Besides, It’s interesting.” 

“Let me do just a little,” begged Ben. 

“No, I’m sorry, Ben, but I can’t. Aunt said that I must 
do it myself. If you do it, you'll make a mistake. You'll 
spoil everything. It’s looking so nice now.” 

“I shan’t make a mistake. I’ll be careful. You can have 
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my apple if you let me.” 

Slowly and unwillingly, Tom handed the brush to Ben. 
Ben worked hard. He soon grew hot, but he went on work- 
ing. Tom sat there, watching and eating Ben’s apple. 

When Ben had done enough, other boys came along. 
At first they laughed at Tom, as Ben had done. But soon 
they were whitewashing the fence. Ofcourse they had to 
pay Tom before he let them help him. They gave him their 
best things—twelve marbles, a tin soldier, a key, a dog’s 
collar, the handle of a knife and four pieces of orange. Tom 

* had an easy time. He did not work but soon the fence had 

three coats of whitewash on it. 


i 


New MepicineE For Tom 


6 Tom was not feeling well. He could not sleep as well 
as he used to. He could not eat as much as he used to. He 
did not want to run away from school. Sometimes he did 
not want to play. He was troubled and sad. 

“The boy is ill,’ Aunt Polly thought. “I must give him 
some medicine.” 
Aunt Polly was fond of al] kinds of medicine. She had 

a lot of books on this subject. Her newest idea was this— 
when a boy was ill, he must bathe in cold water every day. 
And so every morning she made Tom stand outside in the 
yard. Then she threw ice-cold water over him. After that, 
she wrapped him in a wet sheet and made him lie in bed. 
Tom did not get better. He got worse. Aunt Polly tried a 
new idea. She threw hot water over him instead of cold. 
That did not help Tom either. 

7 At this time, Aunt Polly heard about a new medicine, 
It was called Pain-killer. It had the taste of fire. All the 
same, Aunt Polly made Tom drink it. Three spoonfuls after 
each meal. Tom hated it. When his aunt was not looking, 
he quickly poured the medicine into a hole in the floor. 
Tom was busy doing this one day when the cat came in. 
Tom poured some of the medicine into its mouth. At once 
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it jumped high into the air. It started dancing on its back 
legs: It rushed about the room, breaking everything in its 
path. It ran about as if it were mad. Tom laughed and 
laughed. It was a long time since he had laughed so 
heartily. Aunt Polly heard the noise and came rushing in. 

“What’s the matter ?”” 

Tom could not speak for laughing. At last he pointed 
and said, “Look, look at the cat,” 

“What's the matter with it ? You’ve been giving it that 
medicine ?”” 

“I don’t know,” said Tom, still laughing. 

Aunt Polly saw the bottle of Pain-killer, the spoon, and 
a saucer. She guessed the truth. 

Tom expected his Aunt to be angry. To his surprise she 
was only thoughtful. “Its not a medicine for cats,” she 
said. “Perhaps it’s not a good medicine for boys. You 
needn’t take any more of it, Tom.” This was good news for 
Tom. He began to feel better. 

A MARK TWAIN 
[An adaptation] 


. Comprehension 


(I) 


- 1. Tom did not answer when his aunt called out to him. 


Where was he ? What was he doing ? 

2. “Look behind you, Auntie,” shouted Tom. What was 
behind Auntie ? Why did Tom say this ? 

3. “I don’t like to hurt him, but I have to.” Why did she 
have to punish him? How did she punish him for 
stealing the jam ? 

4. “Tom came sadly out of the house.” Why was Tom 
sad ? 

5. “This isn’t work,” Tom said quietly. 

(i) Did Tom regard it as work or play ? 
(i) What did he convince his friends of ? 
(iii) Did Tom paint the whole fence ? 
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(iv) What did' Tom get from his friends ? 
(v) Was Tom lazy, clever or foolish? Give a reason 
for your answer. 


an 


6. Tom was not well. His aunt decided to give him the 
bath-treatment. ; Describe this treatment. What was its 
effect on Tom ? 

7. (i) Why did Tom not like the Pain-killer ? 

(ii) Who did he give it to ? 

(iii) “It was a long time since he had laughed.” What 
made him laugh ? 

(iv) Tom did not have the Pain-killer, Why was his 
aunt not angry with him ? 

(v). Do you think Tom recovered after this ? 


B. For Discussion 

1, If you had been Tom’s aunt, how would you have 
punished Tom for eating the jam? 

2. The boys painted the fence because they believed it was 
interesting. Which of the following activities do you 
consider as fun and which as work : 

(i) Ironing your clothes. 

(ii) Helping your mother in the kitchen. 
(iii) Reading stories. 

(iv) Gardening on Sunday morning. 


C. Suggested Reading 
Tom Sawyer by Mark Twain 


H. Vocabulary 
Fill in the blanks with the given words using the suffixes 
-ful and -less. 
Example: care 
(i) Mohan usually drives on the right hand side of the 
road. He is a careless driver. 
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(ii) The teacher is very careful while crossing the road. 


She looks to her right and left and always uses the 
zebra crossing. 


cheer 
(i) Hari’s father died just a few days before Diwali. 
It was a Diwali for Hari. 


(ii) My friend has many problems. He has to support 
a large family but he is always smiling. He is a 


person. 
thought 
(i) Iwas very ill. My neighbour called a doctor. It 
was very of him. 


(ii) Most young people live in the present. 
often for the future. 

power 

(i) A boy picked a quarrel with a boxer. The 
boxer lost his temper and gave him a 
blow. 

(ii) I was going for a walk with m 
some robbers fell on us 
behind. I felt so very 


They are 


y friend. Suddenly 
and held my arms from 


po ed I as Ht A 


DO WORKSHEET | OF THE WORKBOOK. 
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Lesson 2 


Rescue 


Time Clauses beginning with When, As soon as, Until/ 
Till, Before/After 


bad 7 . Sam and Joe are sailors. Their ship has sunk and they 
have been on a desert island for many months. Joe is sitting 
near a bonfire they have built to attract a passing ship. Sud- 
denly Sam comes running. 


ae 


s” 
Oia ` Sa, io 


Gia 
a gi 


Jor 
SAM 


SAM 
Jor 


SAM 


: What will they do when they 
: They’ll turn round, of course. 


: Right. [Coughing] Tl start signalli 


: How long will you go on signallin 
: PI go on doing so until they 


: You don’t let her take up a job, that’ 
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: Joe ! Joe ! Light the bonfire ! A ship ! 
: At last ! Where is it ? 
: To the east of the island. Hurry, 


or it'll have gone 
before we’ve even lit the fire. 


: There you are. Now it’s burning As soon as it's bur- 


ning properly, we’ll throw these wet leaves on to it. 


That'll give off plenty of smoke for us to signal with. 


see the signals ? 
[They throw the wet 

leaves on the bonfire and there is plenty of smoke.] 

ing. 

g? 


answer (ship's siren) 
There ! They’ve seen us. 


: Yes. They’re beginning to come towards us. 
: They’re coming. We're Saved, 
Jor (hesitatingly) : Sam, on se 


cond thoughts I don’t think 
I want to be saved, 


: Don’t be silly. Think of your wife. 
: I am doing just that. As 


Soon as I get home, she’ll 
Start nagging, 


s why she nags, 
When you get back, allow her to work, She’ll be happy 
then and won’t nag. 


Ulysses’ and Polyphemus’ 
A Legend 


[A legend is an old story handed down from one generation to 
the next. This is a famous Greek legend. Just as there are giants 
in our Indian legends, there are giants in Greek legends. You 
must have read many stories about Bhim and how he conquered 
the giants. Let us read the story of another brave warrior, Ulys- 
ses, who escapes from the cave of a giant by a clever trick] 


1 Long long ago there were many famous Greek warriors. 
Ulysses was one of them The Greeks attacked Troy. The 
Trojan war continued for twelve long years. After it was 
over Ulysses and his brave companions left Troy. They 
sailed for Ithaca which was their homeland. A heavy 
storm drove their ship far out to sea and they lost their way. 
After many days they came to the country of the Cyclops 
and landed there. 

2 The Cyclops were huge giants. Each of them had only 
one eye in the middle of the forehead. They lived in caves 
and reared goats and sheep which were as big as our mules. 
Their leader was Polyphemus, who lived in a big cave with 
his sheep. 

3 Ulysses and his companions wandered about in this 
country until one day they came to the cave of Polyphemus 

: and sat in front of it. Polyphemus came in the afternoon 
with his flock of sheep and drove them inside the cave. Then 
he saw Ulysses and his companions and shouted, ‘Who 
are you ? ” Ulysses answered, “We are Greeks and we have 
come from Troy.” The giant laughed and told them to go 
into the cave. 

They went into the cave with the giant and as soon as 


1/ju:lisi:z/say in the same way as you-li-seize 
2 /polifizm @p/(polly-fee-mus) 
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| 

| 

| 
they were in, Polyphemus put a huge stone against its i 
mouth. Now they could not get out of the cave. Polyphe- i 
mus killed two of the Greeks and drank their blood. Then, 
while the other Greeks watched, he ate the flesh and chewed 
their bones. Next morning he took the stone from the mouth 
of the cave and as soon as his flock of sheep and he had 
gone out of the cave, he put the stone back again. Ulysses 
and his companions were prisoners in the cave of Polyphe- 
mus. 

Polyphemus killed and ate two Greeks every night and 
Ulysses and his companions were very unhappy. One 
evening Ulysses gave the giant some wine to drink. He was 
very pleased and asked Ulysses what his name was. Ulysses 
replied that it was No-man. The giant laughed to hear 


this funny name. Hè said, “Very well, No-man, I will kill 
you last.” 


un 


Ulysses burnt one end 
nto the giant’s eye. He 
in. r Cyclops came out of 
e matter, Polyphemus ?” 


“No-man is hurting me.” They 
thought he was drunk and went away. 


Polyphemus was now bli h any of 
the Greeks in the cave. T i 


an 


| 
I. Comprehension 


A. 1. Ulysses and his men sailed 


arrive in the country of the 
(i) What work did the Cy 
(ii) Ulysses lived in a hous 


for Ithaca, How did they 
Cyclops instead ? 
clops do ? 


e in Ithaca. He was a civili- 


2; 
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sed man. Polyphemus lived in a cave. How would 
you describe him ? 
Polyphemus found Ulysses and his men outside his 
cave and told them to go inside. Would you consider 
Polyphemus hospitable ? Give a reason for your 
answer. 
Even though Polyphemus had eaten many of Ulysses’s 
friends, Ulysses gave him wine to drink. Why do you 
think he did this ? 
Polyphemus shouted, ‘‘No-man is hurting me.” 
(i) What did his friends think he meant ? 
(ii) What did Polyphemus mean ? 
How did Ulysses and his men escape from the cave ? 
Why did they escape this way ? 


` B. For Discussion 


1. 


Ulysses escaped from the giant’s cave by means of a 
clever trick. What trick did Ravana use to take Sita 
away to Lanka ? 

You have read the story of the Greek giant, Polyphe- 
mus. Read about the Indian giant, Bakasura and how 
he was killed by the Pandava prince, Bhim. 


II. Vocabulary 

Change one letter in each of the words under A and match 
the new word with its meaning under C. Underline the letter 
which has been changed. 


A G. 
New Word 

1. feared (a) (i) alcoholic drink made 
from grape juice. 

2. frock (b) (ii) animal which has a 
donkey and a horse 
as parents 

3. fiesh (c) (iii) a piece of wood 

4, wipe (d) (iv) brought up 

5. mile (e) (v) soft muscles between 
the skin and bones 

6. leg (f) (vi) a group Of sheep 
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A. B Cc 
New Word 
Example: i. feared (a) reared 


(iv) brought up 


DO YOU KNOW THIS ? 


What would happen to us if the force of gravity 
were to disappear suddenly ? 


2. Why are two blankets warmer than one of 
double the thickness ? 

3. How many legs has an ant ? 

4. 


Which is the only mammal that can fly ? 


[For answers see p. 34.] 


DO WORKSHEET 2 OF THE WORKBOOK. 


ULYSSES AND POLYPHE MUS 


SOMEBODY’S MOTHER 


The,woman was old and ragged and grey, 
And bent with the chill of the winter’s day ; 


The street was wet with the recent snow, 
And the woman’s feet were aged and slow. 
She stood at the crossing, and waited long, 
Alone, uncared for, amid the throng. 
Of human beings who passed her by, 
Nor heeded the glance of her anxious eye. 
Down the street with laughter and shout, 
P Glad in the freedom of school let out, 
` Came the boys like a flock of sheep, 
K Hailing the snow, piled white and deep. 
i Past the woman so old and grey 
Hastened the children on their way. 
Nor offered a helping hand to her 
So meek, so timid, afraid to stir 
Lest the carriage wheels or the horses’ feet 


Should crowd her down in the slippery street. 


At last came one:of the merry troop 
The gayest laddie of all the group. 


He paused beside her, and whispered low, 
‘Pll help you across, if you wish to go.’ 


Her aged hand on his strong young arm 


$ She placed, and so, without hurt or harm. 
He guided the trembling feet along, 
6 Proud that his own were firm and strong. 


Then back again to his friends he went, 
His young heart happy and well content. 
‘She’s somebody’s mother, boys, you know, 
For all she’s aged and poor and slow ; 
‘And I hope some fellow will lend a hand 
To help my mother, you understand, . 

“If ever she’s poor and grey, 

When her own dear boy is far away.’ 
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And ‘somebody’s mother bowed low her head 
In her home that night, and the prayer she said 
Was : ‘God be kind to the noble boy 

Who is somebody’s son and pride and joy! 


Mary Dow BRINE 


1. Read the first two lines and describe the old woman’s 
(a) clothes (b) age (c) colour of hair and 
(d) posture, 

2. The old woman is described as ‘old’ and ‘grey’ in lines 
l and 13. Why do you think the words have been 
repeated ? 

3. Why is she waiting at the crossing ? (Read lines 5 and 
6.) 

4. Was the woman bold or nervous ? Pick out the words 
in support of your answer. (Read line 16.) 

5. A boy helps her. How does the poet describe him ? 
(Read lines 19 and 20) 

6. Does the. boy love ‘his own mother ? Pick out the most 
appropriate words to describe the boy : 

(i) a selfless student 
(ii) a generous boy 
(iii) a loving son. 

7. (i) What did ‘somebody's mother’ do that night ? 

(ii) Why did she think of him as ‘somebody's pride 
and joy’? 


GENERAL 


I. Certain qualities of the old woman are contrasted with 
the young boys. The words describing the mother are 
given under A and the ones describing the boys are 
under B. Match them. 

A B 
aged hand firm and strong (feet) 
trembling feet young (heart) 


@ v, 
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alone hastened 

old (woman) strong, young arm 
stood like a flock of sheep 
Example : 


Aged hand—strong, young arm. 

‘Throng’ means ‘crowd’. Can you use ‘crowd’ in place 
of ‘throng’ ? Give a reason for your answer. 

Pick out two other words which rhyme with the ones 
given below. 

Example : grey (day, way) 


low sheep by 


Mr Roy 


Raju 
RANI 


Lesson 3 


At the Breakfast Table 


Passive Voice (i) 


Last night thieves broke into the house of 
Mr Jain. 

Who is Mr Jain ? 

He’s a rich gold merchant, isn’t he, Father ? 


MR Roy [glancing at the paper]: Yes. It is believed that the 


Mrs Roy 
Mr Roy 


RANI 
MR Roy 


Raju 
Mr Roy 


Mrs Roy 


MR Roy 


robbery was carefully planned, 

What was stolen ? 

Not much as most of the jewellery had been 
put in a locker. 

When did the thieves break into the house ? 
Shortly after 9 o’clock while Mr Jain was 
taking his dog out for a walk Everyday he 
takes his dog out at the same time It is 
believed that his movements were studied 
before the robbery was attempted. 

Where were his wife and children ? 

They were in Bombay. The thieves, it is said, 
knew about it. 

When did Mr Jain realize that the thieves 
had broken into his house ? 

As soon as he returned from his walk. He 
noticed that a drawer of his table had been 
forced open and some money taken. Two of 
Mrs Jain’s rings which were kept in the 
drawer, were also stolen. 
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Mrs Roy I don’t think the thieves will ever be caught! 
Mr Roy : They might be caught as a screwdriver and 
a hammer have been found near the table. 
They may bear the finger-prints of the 


robbers. 
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Oil 


[The life of modern man depends on oil. Let's find out why it 
is so.] 


1 Oils of many kinds play a very important part in the 
life of each of us. If your skin is sun-burnt, rub some oil 
into it. Is your hair too dry? Put oil on it. Oil your 
bicycle to make it go well. Keep a sufficient quantity of oil 
in your motor-car engine or you will spoil it. Yes, oil is 
important in many ways, but the kinds of oil which we use 
for different things may have different origins. No one 
would like a dinner cooked in engine-oil, and no one should 
put vegetable oil into a motor-car, 

2 There are three main groups of oils, animal, vegetable 
and mineral. Great quantities of animal oil come from 
whales, those enormous creatures of the sea which are the 
largest remaining animals in the world. To protect the 
whale from the cold of the Arctic seas, nature has provi- 
ded it with a thick covering of fat called blubber. When 
the whale is killed, the blubber is stripped off and boiled 
down, either on board ship or on shore. It produces a great 
quantity of oil which can be made into food for human 
consumption. A few other creatures yield oil, but none so 
much as the whale. The livers of the cod and halibut, 
two kinds of fish, yield nourishing oil. Both cod liver oil 


and halibut oil are given to sick children and other invalids 
who need certain vitamins. 


3 Vegetable oil has been known from very old times. 
No household can get on without it, for it is used in 
cooking. Perfumes may be made from the oils of certain 
flowers. Soaps are made from vegetable and animal oils. 

4 To the ordinary man, 


one kind of oil may be as impor- 
I but when the politician or the engineer 
refers to oil, he almost always means mineral oil, the oil 


tant as another, 
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that drives tanks, aeroplanes and warships, motor-cars and 
diesel locomotives. This is the oil that has changed the 
life of the common man. To it we owe the possibility of 
flying. It has changed the methods of warfare on land and 
sea. This kind of oil comes out of the earth. Because it 
burns well, it is used as fuel, and in some ways it is 
superior to coal. Many big ships now use oil instead of 
coal. Because it burns brightly, it is used for illumination. 
Many homes are still illuminated with oil burning lamps. 


5 What was the origin of the oil which now drives our motor- 
cars and aircraft ? Scientists are in no doubt about the 
formation of coal, but they do not seem so sure when 
asked about oil. They think that the oil under the surface 
of the earth originated from living things in the sea. For 
these creatures to become oil, it was necessary that they 
should be imprisoned between Jayers of rock for an enor- 
mous length of time. The statement that oil originated in 
the sea is confirmed by a glance at a map showing chief 
oil fields of the world; very few of them are far distant 
from the oceans of today. The rocks in which oil is found 
are of sea origin too. Almost always the remains of shells 
and other proofs of sea life, are found close to the oil. 


There are four main areas of the world where deposits 
of oil appear. The first is that of the Middle East and 
includes the regions near the Caspian Sea, the Black Sea, 
the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf Another is the area 
between North and South America, and the third between 
Asia and Australia, includes the islands of Sumatra, Borneo 


and Java. 


6 The fourth area is the part near the North Pole. When 
all the present oil fields are exhausted, it is possible that 
this cold region may become the scene of oil activity. Yet 
the difficulties will be great, and costs may be so high that 
no company will undertake the work. If progress in using 
atomic power to drive machine is fast enough, it is possible 
oil-driven engine may give place to the new kind of engine, 
In that case the demand for oil will fallth@ ‘elds will 
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gradually disappear, and the deposits at the North Pole may 
rest where they are for ever. 


G. C. THORNLEY 
[an adaptation] 


I. Comprehension 


A. 1. Oil is an important part of our lives. Mention four 

different ways in which it is useful to us, 

2. Where does most of our animal oil come from? How 
is this oil used ? 

3. What are the three important uses of vegetable oil ? 

4. How has mineral oil changed the life of man ? 

5. Mineral oil originated from living things in the sea. 

(i) How did these things become oil ? 
(ii) What proof is there that oil originated in the sea ? 
(iii) How do we know that oil originated from living 
things in the sea ? 

6 In what connection are the following terms used in the 

lesson . 


Example : Atomic Power—It may replace oil for 
driving machines, 

(i) blubber 

(ii) perfumes 

(iii) lamps 

(iv) remains of shells. 


B. For Discussion 


1. There has been an oil crisis all over the world. 
(i) Which are the oil countries ? 
(ii) What is an oil crisis ? 
(iii) How can it be resolved ? 
2. There is oil in the North P 


he ole. Why would it be 
difficult to get it from there ? 


Bs 
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II. Vocabulary 
A. Match the words in Column A with their meanings in 


Column B. 
A B 

1. fuel making well and strong 

2. consumption made empty 

3. illumination substance burnt to give heat 

4. nourishing very large 

5. exhausted substance got from the earth 

6. enormous sick and weak people 

7. mineral making bright with lights 

8. invalids using up 

B. Fillin the blanks with suitable words from column 4 

The oil got from animal fat is given to _as it 
is very —— — — -~ Butitis different from the, 

oil which is used in industry.. „quantities 


as E 
of this are found in the Middle East and Arctic regions. We 


use a large quantity of mineral oil for running big machi- 
nery, for and forsi l aN Due to the 
growth of industries all over the world there is a sudden 
increase in the of this oil. There is an oil 
crisis in the world today and it is feared that soon all the 


oil under the earth would be : 


A LIMERICK 

There was a young man of Devizes 
Whose ears were of different sizes; 

The one that was small 


Was no good at all, 
But the other won several prizes. 


DO WORKSHEET 3 OF THE WORKBOOK 


Cricket 


AMIT 


Ral 
AMIT 


Raj 
AMIT 
Ray 
AMIT 


Raj 


AMIT 
Ras [smiling] : 


LESSON 4 


Commentary and My Transistor 


Passive Voice (ii) 


1 want to listen to the cricket commentary but 
my transistor won’t work. 

Have the batteries been tested ? 

Yes, they have. New batteries were put only 
last week. 

When was the transistor last checked ? 

It has never been checked. 

Has it been used a lot ? 

Yes, it has been used a lot by me and my 
friends. Only last night we listened toa play 
broadcast by AIR Srinagar. 

Someone must have dropped it. I’m afraid, it 
will have to be sent to a radio repair shop. 

Will I be allowed to hire another transistor ? 
Oh, yes. You'll be allowed to hire a transistor 


and you'll be able to listen to the cricket 
commentary. 
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A Mad Tea Party 


[Alice, a young girl, wanders about in Wonderland where 
animals talk and behave like human beings. Three animals 
are having a party. Alice is not invited but she joins them. 
The behaviour of the animals and what they say to Alice 
is very unusual. Read the story and decide for yourself 
whether it is a mad tea party or not 7 


A white Rabbit with pink eyes took out his watch from 
his coat pocket and murmured, “Oh dear ! oh dear ! I shall 
be late!” He ran across the field and disappeared through 
a large hole under a hedge. 


Hearing the Rabbit talk, Alice was surprised. 
She ran after him, went down the hole and soon 
found herself in Wonderland. She came to a funny 
house. The chimneys were like ears and the roof was 
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made of fur. A table was 
set out under a tree in 
front of the house, and 
Alice saw the March Hare 
and the Hatter having tea 
at it: a Dormouse was 
sitting between them, fast 
asleep, and the other two 
were using it as a cushion, 
and talking over its head. 
“Very uncomfortable for aap 
the Dormouse,’ thought — | _ 
Alice, “Perhaps it’s asleep, 
I suppose it doesn’t mind.” 


The table was a large one, 
crowded together at one corner 


but the three were all 


of it. “No room! No 
room !” they cried out when they saw Alice coming. 


“There’s plenty of Toom,” said Alice angrily, and she sat 
down in a large armchair at one end of the table. 

“Have some wine,” the March 
aging tone. 

Alice looked all round the table, 
be seen on it except tea. 
remarked. 


“There isn’t any,” said the March Hare, 

“Then it wasn’t very polite of you to offer it’ said 
Alice angrily. ? 

“It wasn’t very polite of you to sit 
invited,” said the March Hare. 

“I didn’t know it was your table,’ 
laid for more than three.” 

“You must cut your hair,” 
at Alice for some time with gre 
his first remark. 

“You must learn not to make 
said. “It’s very rude.” 

The Hatter opened his ey 
but all he said was, 


Hare said in an encour- 


there was nothing to 
“I don’t see any wine,” she 


down without being 
° said Alice, “it’s 


said the Hatter, He looked 
at curiosity, and this was 


Personal remarks,” Alice 


es very wide on hearing this, 
“Why is a crow like a writing-desk ?”” 


“We shall have some fun now !” thought Alice. “I’m 
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glad they've begun asking riddles—I believe I can guess 
that,” she added aloud. 
; “Do you think that you can find out the answer to 
it?” said the March Hare. 

“Yes J think so,” said Alice. 

“Then you must say what you mean,” the March Hare 


went on. 
“I do,” Alice replied, “at least Imean what I say. It 


is the same thing, you know.” 

“Not the same thing a bit!” said the Hatter. “Why, 

- you might just as well say that ‘I see what I eat’ is the same 

thing as ‘I eat what I see get 

“You might just as we 
who seemed to be talking in his sleep, 
I sleep’ is the same thing as ‘I sleep when I breathe. 

“Jt is the same thing with you,” said the Hatter, and 
here the conversation stopped, and the party sat silent for a 
minute. Alice meanwhile tried to remember all she could 
about crows and writing-desks, but it wasn’t much. 

“The Dormouse is asleep again,” said the Hatter, as 


he poured a little hot tea on to its nose. 
The Dormouse shook his head impatiently, and said, 


without opening his eyes, “Of course, of course, just what 


I was going to remark myself.” 
“Have you guessed the riddle yet ?” the Hatter said, 


turning to Alice again. i 
“No, I give it up,” Alice replied. “Whats the 


answer ?”” J 
«J haven’t the slightest idea,” said the Hatter. 


«Nor 1,” said the March Hare. 
Alice sighed. “I think you m 
better,” she said, “than wasting it 


have no answers.” jup Wi hib ail / 
“You wouldn’t talk about wasting it. It’s him. 


“J don’t know what you mean,” said Alice. 
“Of course you don’t,” the Hatter said, tossing his 


11 say,” added the Dormouse, 
“that ‘I breathe when 


DET 


ight spend your time 
in asking riddles that 


head. me 
“J suggest the young lady tells us a story, said the 
March Hare. L ; 
t know one,” said Alice, rather 


“pm afraid I don 
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nervously. 

“Then the Dormouse shall,” they both said. “Wake up, 
Dormouse’ and they pinched it on both sides at once. 

The Dormouse slowly opened his eyes. “I wasn’t 
asleep,” he said in a hoarse, feeble voice. “I heard every 
word you fellows were saying.” 

“Tell us a story,” said the March Hare. 

“Yes, please do,” said Alice. 

“And be quick about it,” added. the Hatter, “or 
you'll be asleep again before it’s finished.” 

“Once upon a time there were three little sisters,” the 
Dormouse began in a great hurry, “‘and their names were 
Elsie, Lucie, and Tillie; and they lived at the bottom of 
a well.” 

“What did they live on ?” said Alice, who always took 
a great interest in questions of eating and drinking. 

“They lived on honey,” said the Dormouse,- after 
_ thinking a minute or two. 

“They couldn’t have done that, you know,” Alice 
gently remarked. ‘“‘They’d have been ill.” 

“So they were,” said the Dormouse, “very ill.” Alice 


was puzzled;she couldn’t imagine how girls could live at 
the bottom of a well. 


“Take some more tea,” the March Hare said to Alice . 


earnestly. 

“Tve had nothing yet,” Alice ri 
tone, “‘so I can’t take more.” 

“You mean, you can’t take less,” said the Hatter. “It’s 
very easy to take more than nothing.” 

“Nobody asked your opinion,” said Alice. 


“Who's making personal remarks now?” 
asked. 


Alice did not quite know what to say to this; so she 
helped herself to some tea and bread-and-butter, and then 
turned to the Dormouse, and Tepeated her question. 

“Why did they live at the bottom of the well ?” 

The Dormouse again took a minute or two to think 
about it, and then said, “It was a honey-well.” 


“There’s no such thing!” Alice was beginning to say 
very angrily, but the Hatter and the March Hare went 


eplied in an offended 


the Hatter 
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“Sh ! Sh !” and the Dormouse remarked, “If you can’t be 
polite you’d better finish the story for yourself.” 
“No; please go on,” Alice said. “I won’t interrupt you 
again.” 
The Dormouse agreed to go on. “And so these three 
sisters—they were learning to draw, you know.” 
“What did they draw?” said Alice, quite forgetting 


her promise. 
“Honey,” said the Dormouse. 
Alice did not wish to offend the Dormouse again, so 


she began very carefully, “But I don’t understand. Where 


did they draw the honey from i 


“You can draw water out of a water-well,” said the 


Hatter. “So I think you could draw honey out of a honey- 


well—couldn’t you ?”” 
“But they were in 


Dormouse. 

This answer so confused poor Alice that she let the 
Dormouse go on for some time without interrupting it. 

“They were learning to draw,” the Dormouse went on, 

for it was getting very 


bbing its eyes, 
drew all kinds of thing—everything that 


the well,” Alice said to the 


yawning and ru 
sleepy, ‘‘and they 
begins with an M.” 
“Why with an 
“Why not ?” sai 
Alice was silent. 
The Dormouse had closed its eyes and was going off to 
sleep, but the Hatter pinched him and it woke up again 
with a little cry, and went on: “That begins with an M, 
such as mousetraps, and the moon, and aeron, ema 


i € 
muchness; you know you say things are ‘much of 
ness’—did you ever see such a thing as a drawing of a 


7 
mae e now you ask me,” said Alice, very much con- 
fused, “I don’t think I have”, 

S Idn’t talk,” said the Hatter. 
bagi E re than Alice could 


This piece of rudeness Was mo! 
bear he up in great disgust, and walked off. The 


Dormouse fell asleep instantly, and neither of the others 


M ?” said Alice. 
d the March Hare. 


” 
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took any notice of her going. She looked back once or 
twice, half hoping that they would call after her but they 
didn’t. The last time she saw them, they were trying to 
put the Dormouse into the teapot. 


LEWIS CARROLL 
[an adaptation] 


I. Comprehension 


A, 1. (i) Alice ran after the white Rabbit. Why did she 


do so? 
(ii) How were the other animals using the Dormouse ? 
(iii) Why did he not object ? 
2. Alice and the March Hare considered each other 
impolite. 
(i) In what way was the March Hare impolite ? 
(ii) In what way was Alice impolite ? 
3. Pairs of sentences are given under A and their 
meanings under B, 
(i) Match the sentences with their meanings. 
(ii) Write Can’t be True against the relevant ones. 
A B 
(a) I see what I eat. (i) Whatever 1 See, I eat. 
(b) I eat what I see. (ii) I have a careful look 
at what I eat, 
(i) Whenever I breathe | 
sleep, 


(a) I breathe when 
I sleep. 

(b) I sleep when (ii) I breathe only when I 
I breathe. am asleep. 

(a) 1 say what I mean. (i) | Say only what | 


mean, 

(b) I mean what I say. (ii) Whatever Į mean I say, 
(Do these sentences 
have the same 
Meaning 2) 

Story. Alice could not 

€ the two points which 


4. The Dormouse Started telling a 
understand the Story. What wer 


= 
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puzzled Alice ? 

5. The Dormouse said that the three sisters were learning 
to draw. What are the two meanings of the word 
‘draw’ ? What did the Dormouse mean by the word 
‘draw’? Why did Alice find it difficult to follow the 
story ? 

6. Alice left the party in great disgust. What disgusted her ? 


B. For Discussion 
1. The title of the story is “A Mad Tea Party.” 
Why has the party been called ‘mad’ ? Think about the 
following before you answer the question. 
(i) What was the Dormouse doing when Alice first 
saw him? 
(ii) How were the others using him ? 
(iii) How did the other two try to wake him up ? 
(iv) When Alice left the party, where were the others 
trying to put him ? 
(v) The Dormouse was either a guest or the host. Is 
this the way to treat a guest or a host ? 
(vi) Do you ask a riddle whose answer you don’t 
know ? 
2. Alice called two remarks ‘rude’. What were they ? 
3. We make abstract nouns from adjectives which indicate 
quality : 
good goodness 
kind kindness 
dark darkness 
Can we make abstract nouns from the following adjec- 


tives which indicate quantity ? 


little much more few 


Could a drawing be made of muchness ? 
Suppose you had met the three people at the party, 


would you have acted as Alice did ? 


C. Suggested Reading , 
Alice in Wonderland, by Lewis Carroll. 
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TI, Vocabulary 


Phrasal Verbs : y 
The Principal was ill and the meeting was put off. Put off is 


a phrasal verb. 
+ >* A Phrasal Verb is made up of two or more words 


where the first word is always a verb while the second 
one is an adverb particle. A phrasal verb usually conveys 
a méaning different from that of the verb. Pur off in the 
above sentence means postpone. 

Study the phrasal verbs in the following sentences. 
( Their meanings are given in brackets. 


l 


2. 


3. 
4. 


-I am not going to buy onions until the price comes 
down. (falls) 

Swarna’s short story came out in the Sunday 
Supplement. (appeared) 

‘The train came in fifteen minutes later. (arrived) 
Last evening at the Book Fair I came across an old 
school friend of mine. (met by chance) 

Fill in the blanks in the following sentences with 


suitable phrasal verbs from those given below. Make the 
necessary changes in the tense of the verbs. 


take over take off take up 

take after take in take to 
The fat lady sitting next to me in the bus 
so much space that I had to sit on the edge of the 
seat. 
The aircraft was to at seven o'clock in 
the evening, but it was delayed by two hours. 
I don’t think that Lata looks like her father. 
She. her mother. 
Meena was going to a mela. She was so excited 
that she didn’t what her teacher was 
saying. 
The monitor the lesson from the teacher 
when she left the class. 
Why have you 
health. 


smoking ? It is bad for 


DO WORKSHEET 4 OF THE WORKBOOK. 
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SYMPATHY 
I lay in sorrow, deep distressed ;* 
My grief a proud man heard ; 
His looks were cold, he gave me gold,” 
But not a kindly word. 
My sorrow passed—I paid him ae ER 
The gold he gave to me ; : 
Then stood erect and spoke my the 
And blessed his charity. 
I lay in want, and grief, and pain); 
A poor man passed my way ; he 
He bound my head, he gave me ms A £ 
He watched me night and day. Sy iP 
How shall I pay him back again 
For all he did to me ? 
Oh, gold is great, but greater far 
Is heavenly sympathy. 


CHARLES MACKAY 


(i) aa poet was unhappy. How did someone help 
im? 
(ii) Did he show him any sympathy ? Select suitable 
words in support of your answer. 
What did the poet do later on? Mention three things 
that he did. 
(i) Which words suggest that he was ill ? 
(ii) What did the poor man do ? 
The poor man’s help is greater than gold. Why ? 
GENERAL 
Two men helped the Poet. Why does he think he can- 
not pay back the poor man ? 
What diference do you see between the ‘proud man’ 
and the ‘poor man’ ? 


— 
1 unhappy. It is the poetic use of ‘deeply distressed’. 


2 money 
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3. Why is sympathy described as ‘heavenly’ ? 
Which of the following would you describe as heav- 
enly ? 
pride ; selfishness; kindness ; goodness ; indifference 
towards the poor and the sick ; loving care of the 
old 


(Answers to questions on p. 14) 
1. Wewould float. 


Because two blankets have air in between them 


and this air does not allow the heat to escape: 
3. Six. 


Bats. 


Lesson 5 


A Car Accident 


A. Reported Speech : (a) Reporting commands and requests 
(b) Reporting yes/no questions 


(a) Ravi and Shekhar were driving up to Mussoorie. At one 
of the bends Shekhar saw a foreign car overtaking them. 


SHEKHAR = Ravi, slow down. 
Ravi immediately applied the brakes but the 
driver of the other car did not see the bend. 
The car skidded and overturned. A police 
inspector happened to come at that very 
moment. 

INSPECTOR /to the driver of the other car] : Are you hurt ? 

DRIVER $ No, I'm not. 

SHEKHAR fto driver] : Can I help you ? 

DRIVER Please open the door. 
Shekhar opened the door and the driver got 
out of the car. He looked badly shaken. 

INSPECTOR [to driver] : Were you driving very fast ? 


DRIVER : Yes, I was, I’m sorry. 
Ravi [to driver] : Can I do anything for you ? 
DRIVER 3 Could you give me some tea please ? 


Shekhars’s flask was full of tea. All of them 
sat in Ravi’s car and had tea and biscuits. 


Ravi tells his mother about the accident. 
(b) At one of the bends Shekhar saw a car overtaking us. He 
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asked me to slow down. The driver of the other car did 
not see the bend. His car skidded and overturned. A police 
inspector happened to come at that very moment. The 
Inspector asked the driver of the other car if he was hurt. 
The driver said he wasn’t. Shekher wanted to know if he 
could help him. He asked Shekhar to open his car door. 
Shekhar did so and the driver got out of his car. He was 
badly shaken and asked us if we could give him some tea. 
Shekhar took out his flask and we had tea and biscuits. 
The Inspector also joined us. 


. Reported Speech : Modification of time and place expressions , 


On 10th October 


ALOK : My father bought this sport jacket for me. 

His FRIEND : It’s very smart. Are you going to wear it 
today ? 

ALOK : No. Tomorrow is the hockey match. I’m 


going to put it on then, 


On 15th October 


Alok showed his sport jacket to his friend and told him 


that his father had bought that jacket for him. His friend 


said it was very smart and wanted to know i 
to wear it that day. Alok said he wasn’t. He 


f he was going 
told his friend 


that the following day was the hockey match and that he 
was going to wear it then. 


& 
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Packing for a Holiday 


[Three friends, George, Harris and the author, are going ona 
holiday. They spend hours over their packing. You can't help 
laughing at them, at what they doand what they say to one 
another.] 


1 I am rather good at packing. Packing is one of the 
things that I feel I know a lot about. I told George and 
Harris to leave the whole matter entirely to me. They 
agreed to this readily. George took out a pipe and relaxed 
in an easy-chair, and Harris put his legs on the table and 
lit a cigarette. 

2 This was hardly what I intended. What I had meant 
of course, was that I should supervise the job, and that 
Harris and George should work under my directions, I 
pushing them aside every now and then with, “Here, let me 
do it.” “There you are, simple enough” really teaching 
them. Their taking it in the way they did, irritated me. 
Nothing irritates me more than seeing other people sitting 
about doing nothing when I’m working. 

I can’t sit still and see another man working. I want 
to get up and superintend, and walk round with my hands 
in my pockets, and tell him what to do. : 

However, I did not say anything, but started th 

eemed a longer job than I had thought it py 


packing. Its 
going to be. At last I packed the suitcase, sat on it and 


strapped it. 
“Aren’t you going to put the boots in?” aid 


Harris. 
‘And I looked round, and found I had forgotten th 
That’s just like Harris. He didn’t say a word until ] ne 


shut and strapped the suitcase. And George laugheq— ü 
ne 
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of those irritating, senseless, laughs of his. They do make 
me so wild. 

I opened the bag and packed the boots in; and then, 
just as I was going to close it, a horrible idea occurred to 
me. Had I packed my tooth-brush ? I don’t know how it 
is, but I never do know whether I’ve packed my tooth- 
brush. 

My tooth-brush is a thing that haunts me when I'm 
travelling, and makes my life a misery. I dream that I 
haven’t packed it, and wake up in a cold perspiration, and 
get out of bed and hunt for it. And, in the morning, I pack 
it before I have used it, and have to unpack again to get 
it. The tooth brush is always the last thing I turn out 
of the bag; and then I repack and forget it, and have to 
Tush upstairs for it at the last moment and carry it to the 
railway station, wrapped up in my pocket-handkerchief, 

Of course [ had to turn every thing out now, and 
enough, I could not find it, I found George’s and 
eighteen times over, but I couldn 
things back one by one, 
it. Then I found it insid 

When I had finishe 


, sure 
Harris’s 
‘t find my own. I put the 
and held everything up and shook 
ea boot. I repacked once more. 

d, George asked if the soap was in. 
I said I didn’t care whether the soap was in or whether it 
wasn’t. I closed the case and Strapped it, and found that 
I had packed my tobacco-pouch* in it, and had to Te-open 
it. I finally shut it up at 10.5 P.m. Now we had to pack up 


the basket. Harris said that we had to start in less than 
twelve hours’ time, so he and G 


They began very cheerfully. I made no comments only 
waited. I looked at the piles of pl t 


and bottles, and jars, and stoves, 


breaking a cup. 5 

the first thing they did. P. That wa 

Then Harris Packed the jam on ip’ of 2"finare and 

squashed it, and they had t6 pick out the tomato with a 
teaspoon. 


*a small bag for tobacco 
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Then it was George’s turn, and he 

ye turn, stepped on the 
butter. I didn’t say anything, but I came over and sat 
on the edge of the table and watched them. It irritated 
them more than anything I could have said. I made them 
nervous and excited, and they stepped on things, and put 
things behind them, and then couldn’t find th 

; e 
thine en m when they 


They upset salt over everything, and did all sorts of 
things with the putter. After George had got it off his 
slipper, they tried to put it in the kettle. It wouldn’t go in, 

| and what was in wouldn’t come out. They did manage 
ê to get it out at last, and put it down ona chair, but Harris 
sat on it. The butter stuck to him, and they went looking 

for it all over the room. 

“Pm sure I put it d 

staring at the empty seat. 


“f saw you do it myself, not a minute ago,” said 


Harris. 
Then they walked round 


met again in the centre an 


own on that chair,” said George, 


the room looking for it; they 
d stared at one another. “‘It’s 
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the most extraordinary thing that ever happened,” said 
George. 

“It is mysterious,” said Harris. 

“Why, here it is all the time,” he exclaimed, angrily. 

“Where ?” cried Harris, spinning round. 

“Stand still, can’t you roared George, running after 
him. 

And they got it off, and packed it in the teapot. 

6 Monty, the dog, took an active part in the packing, 
Monty’s ambition in life is to get in the way and make a 
nuisance of himself. If he can get in anywhere where he 
particularly is not wanted, and make People mad, and have 
things thrown at his head, then he feels his day has not been 
wasted. 

He came and sat down on things, just when they were 
about to be packed. Whenever Harris or George reached 
out their hand for anything, it was his cold damp nose that 
they touched. He put his leg into the jam, and worried* 
the teaspoons. He pretended that the lemons were rats, 
and got into the basket and killed three of them before 
Harris could hit him with the frying-pan. 

The packing was done at 12.50; 


; and Harris sat on the 
big basket and said he ho 


i ped nothing would be found 
broken. George said that if anything was broken it was 


broken. He also said he was ready for bed. We were all 
ready for bed and went upstairs to sleep, 


JEROME K. JEROME 
[an adaptation] 


I. Comprehension 


A. 1. “Their taking it the way they did irritated me.” 
(i) What did the narrator tell George and Harris ? 
(ii) How did George and Harris take it ? 
2. “This is hardly what I intended.” What did the author 
intend ? 


Se ne 
“caught with the teeth and shook them 
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3. 


4. 


The tooth brush always ‘ 
ys ‘haunted’ th i 

bi travelling. Why did it do so ? ete eee 

eorge and Harris started packi 
things did they put in it ? ae eee 
“and knew that packing would 
oan soon bec i- 
ting. Was the narrator right ? Describe sea ereili 
things that happened : 
Who was the fourth one who took an active part in the 
packing ? How did he add to the confusion ? 


B. For Discussion 


i; 


Suppose you are drawing a picture of a village. Your 
younger brother gives you instructions as to how 
to do it, Would you like his suggestions ? 

Suppose your younger brother cleans your room. 
Would it be better to let him do the work on his own 


or to give him instructions ? 
Harris sat on the basket after packing it. Suppose it 


broke. What would have happened ? 


II. Vocabulary 
A. Fill in the blanks with words given below : 


i 


B. Negatives are often ma 
or dis—before a wor 


d, irritated, supervise, wrapped, intend 

ents’ camp as I 

the summer vacation. 

rmas were still firing crackers. 


squashe 
J cannot attend the stud 
going to Kashmir during 
It was midnight. The Shai 
Their neighbours couldn't sleep and were 

It was very cold. The fruitseller 

up in a thick blanket and went to market. 

My friend sat on 4 bunch of grapes and it was 
The foundation of a tall building will be laid tomorrow. 


The engineer will the work of the 
masons. 


himself 


de by adding in—, un—, im—, mis— 
d. One word in each of the groups 


Pick it out. 


does not belong to the group 
t, indefinite, incorrect: interest. 


Example : 1- 


inactive, interes 
2, Understand, 
undignified. 


unfortunate, uncomfortable, 
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3. Imperfect, impossible, important, improper. 
4. misspell, mischief, mismanage, misbehave. 
5. discuss, discomfort, discontinue, disinterested. 


WoRD-MAKING 


The three words defined in each group are made up of the 
same four letters. Find one, then jumble up the letters and 
find the other two. The first one has been done for you , 
1. (i) a small patch of water pool 
(ii) a game polo 
(iii) doubling of rope loop 
2. (i) to harvest 
(ïi) a fruit 


(iii) to cut away the outer part 
3. (i) to be fond of 
(ii) contest of speed 
(iii) a measure of land 
4. (i) set of players 
(iü) flesh of animals 
(iii) domesticated 


Se 


(Answers on p. 58) 


DO WORKSHEET 5 OF THE WORKBOOK , 


Lesson 6 


Around the World in Eighty Days 


[Revision] 


[This piece is taken from a famous novel Round the 
World ìn Eighty Days. Jn those days there were no aero- 
planes and people went across the oceans in ships, which 
are much slower. Fogg, the hero of the novel, takes a bet and 
agrees to go round the world and come back to England 
within eighty days. He is accompanied by a French friend 
called Passepartout. 

They came to Calcutta. Fogg meets his friend Francis, 
but has to leave Calcutta in two days. Fogg and his friends 
decide to go to Allahabad on an elephant. The scene opens at 
a villager’s hut. 

The travellers meet with an adyenture;What was that ?They 
save a beautiful girl. How do they finally manage to reach 
Allahabad ? Read the story and find out yourself.] 


Passepartout led Mr Fogg and Sir Francis to a hut. 
There was an elephant outside it, and there was an Indian 
inside it. ‘ 

“J need your elephant,” Mr Fogg said to the Indian. 
“Can I hire it? I shall pay you well. I shall pay you ten 


pounds for every hour.” 


“No.” 
“Twenty pounds then.” 


“No.” 
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“Forty pounds.” 

“No.” . 

“Will you sell me your elephant ? Let me buy it from 
you. I'll give you a thousand pounds for it.” 

“No.” 

Sir Francis turned to Mr Fogg and said very quietly, 
“Don’t pay him all that money. A thousand pounds is too 
much to pay for an elephant.” 

“I know,” answered Mr Fogg, “but I’m thinking of 
my bet. I don’t want to lose that.” He spoke again to the 
Indian. 

“TIl give you eleven hundred pounds.”’ 

“No.” 

“Twelve hundred.” 

“No.” 

“Eighteen hundred.” 

“No.” 

“Two thousand.” 

“All right. Give me two 
have my elephant ” 

Mr Fogg handed two th 
to the Indian. The Indian counted 


thousand pounds, and you can 


Sot on the elephant’s 


y Stopped for a rest and a 
gain. 


g through a forest when the elephant 


meal. After that, they went on a; 
They were ridin 
suddenly stopped. 
“He’s afraid,” the driver explained. 
“Afraid?” asked Sir Francis. “What 9 What’s the 
matter ? ” 
“I don’t know, but he’s certainly afraid Hes fi 
Z ; $ - He’s 
of something. I’m going to find piphigued 


Out.” He crept away ver: 
quietly through the trees. The others waited ther He i 
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tened. He spoke very softly. “‘Quick ! ” he said, We must 
hide. Let us hide there among the trees. Quick ! They’! kill 
us if they find us.” 

They hid themselves among the trees. “Nobody will see 
us here,” the driver said. They waited there in silence. 

The music was coming nearer and nearer. The cries were 
growing louder and louder. Then the travellers sawa crowd 
of people. 

3 First a group of priests came. They were carrying a 
statue. It was the statue of the Goddess of Love and Death. 
Some men were singing and dancing round the statue. 

A second group of priests followed. They were carrying 
a beautiful girl. Was she dead or alive ? Was she simply 
sleeping ? The travellers didn’t know. They only knew that 
she was young and beautiful, and helpless. 

After them came a third group of priests. They were 
carrying a dead body. It was the body of an old man. It was 
dressed in the rich clothes of an Indian Prince. 

4 “Ah!” exclaimed Sir Francis, “Now I understand. 
The old Prince has died. His young wife must die too. The 
priests are going to burn them both. They will burn them 
together tomorrow when the sun rises.” 

The driver put his finger to his lips. Sir Francis stopped 
speaking. The travellers watched in silence. The procession 
passed on. Soon, the music and the shouting were far away. 
The travellers began to speak. , : 

“They'll burn that girl tomorrow at sunrise,” Sir 
Francis said. “Her husband has died. She wants to die too. 

5 “Oh, no ! ” the driver said. “She doesn’t want to die 
Everyone in Bombay knows about her. Her name is Aouda 

her was a rich merchant. He died some years ago 
Her fat ey rry the old Prince but she had to 
Aouda didn’t want to ma X y 
because her family wanted her to do so. The old Prince 


: fter the wedding, Aouda knew that she 
6 died three months @ from the house, but they caught 


must die too. She ran away h c 
her, And now, as you see, they are gomg to burn her. 
“We must save Aouda,” Mr Fogg said quietly. 

7 “How can we 2” asked Sir Francis. “You have no 


time.” 
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“We must save her,” repeated Mr Fogg. “I have 
twelve hours. I shall give them to Aouda”? 

“You are a true gentieman,”’ said Sir Francis. 

“Not always, I’m afraid,” replied Mr Fogg. “Now, I 
have the time.” 

Passepartout, Sir Francis, and the driver all agreed with 
Mr Fogg. They must try to save Aouda. 

“Where are they taking her ? ” asked Mr Fogg. 

“To the temple. It’s about two miles away from here. 
They’ll keep her there tonight. Tomorrow, at sunrise, they'll 
burn her.” 

“Then tonight is the time. Tonight, we’ll try to save 
her,” said Mr Fogg. 

When night came, the travellers moved quietly towards 
the temple. They made no noise. Near the temple, they saw 
a tall heap of wood. 

“That is for the fire tomorrow,” explained the driver. 
“Look !"’ They turned to where he pointed. The body of the 
Indian Prince lay on the top of the heap of wood, 

The travellers crept nearer to the temple, 
many guards standing at the door. 

“We must wait,” Sir Francis said. “Later, when the 
guards are asleep, we can try to enter the temple. Let us 
wait.” 

They waited silently till midni 
still awake. 

Mr Fogg said, “We can’t ente 
door. Let us try the back door.” 
the back of the temple. There 
the temple. 

“We shall have to make a ho 


They saw 


ght, but the guards were 


r the temple by the front 
They crept like mice to 
was no door at the back of 


le in the wall,” Sir Fran- 


and outside the temple. 
“We must go back,” Sir Francis Said, “ 
they'll see us. We can’t do anything here,” 
They crept back to the forest. 
“We’ll wait here till sunrise,” 
we must try again.” 


If we stay here, 


said Mr Fogg, “and then 
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“Yes, we must wait till the sun rises,” agreed Sir 
Francis. He thought to himself, “We shall never be able to 
save Aouda.” 

Passepartout was also thinking, “Shall we be able to 
save Aouda tomorrow ? We must save that poor girl. But 
how? How? ...” Then he suddenly had an idea. He made 
a plan. He said nothing to his companions. He thought, 
“Perhaps my plan is a foolish one. Never mind ! Pll try.”’ 

It was sunrise. The guards were opening the doors of 
the temple. They were pulling Aouda outside. She was 
trying to get free. “Help! Help!’ she was crying. “Save 
me! Oh! Save me !” But the cruel guards held her tightly. 
They carried her to the top of the tall pile of wood. They 
laid her beside the dead Prince. She lay there, quite still. 

It was still rather dark, but Mr Fogg and Sir Francis 
could see everything. Sir Francis was very sad. Mr Fogg 
held a knife in his hand. But what could he do? He 

„couldn't fight against all those strong guards. 

` The guards set fire to the wood. Thick smoke rose 
_ into the air. The wood was beginning to burn. There were 
- flames now. The flames were rising higher and higher. 

Mr Fogg ran forward. Sir Francis caught him, and 
held him back. “Quiet ! Quiet! or they'll kill us too,” he 
said. They stood there, watching the fire. What could they 
do? They couldn’t help Aouda. Poor Aouda! The men 
turned their eyes away. 

Suddenly they heard a great shout. They looked again. 

6 Ea .The priests and the guards had fallen to the ground. The 
ži ‘dead’ Prince was standing up ! Yes, he was standing up! 
He was moving. Aouda was in his arms. He was carrying 
Aouda towards them. 
The travellers couldn't believe their eyes. The ‘dead’ 
Prince came up to them. “Quick !” he said. “Aouda’s safe. 
< Quick! We must get away.” The dead Prince spoke 
with the voice of Passepartout. The ‘dead’ Prince was 


Passepartout ! 
10 ` Passepartout had sav 
* In the darkness, he had crept 
he had put on the rich coat of th 


ed Aouda. His plan had succeeded. 
to that pile of wood. There 
e dead Prince. He had 
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lain there till sunrise. Then he had carried Aouda from the 
fire. He had saved her froma fearful death. The guards 
and the priests had done nothing. They had not been able 
todo anything. They were still lying there on the ground. 
They were full of fear and surprise. 

The four men and Aouda were soon on the elephant’s 
back. They rode away very fast. 

The priests and the guards gotup from the ground. 
When they saw the body of the dead Prince, they under- 
stood everything. They ran after the elephant. Of course, 
they couldn't catch the travellers, 

Both Mr Fogg and Sir Francis were pleased with 
Passepartout. Passepartout was very pleased with himself ! 

“You're a brave man, Passepartout,” Sir Francis said. 

Mr Fogg shook hands with Passepartout. “Thank 
you,” he said. ‘“You’ye done well, Passepartout.” 

Aouda knew little about all this. She knew almost 
nothing. She was ill. She hardly understood what was 
happening. 

They travelled on to the city of Allahabad. Here the 
railway began again. They reached Allahabad at about ten 
o’clock in the Morning. There Mr Fogg paid the driver, 
Besides that, he gave him the elephant as a Present. That 
made the driver very happy. Mr Fogg gave Passepartout 
some money, and Passepartout went shopping. He bought 
some clothes for Aouda. Aouda put them on. She was feeling 
better now and she looked very beautiful. 


The travellers entered the train in Allahabad and began 
the journey to Calcutta, 


JULES VERNE 
[an adaptation] 


I. Comprehension 
1. How much did Mr Fogg pay for the elep 
did he buy it at such a high price ? 
2. Why did the elephant stop while Fogg and his compa- 
nions were passing through a forest ? 


hant ? Why 
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3. 


4. 


10. 


How many groups of priests did they see? What was 
each group carrying ? 

What were the priests going to do to the beautiful girl ? 
Why? This custom no more exists now. Can you 
recall the name of the custom ? 


. How long had Aouda been married before she lost her 


husband ? 


. (a) Why did she marry the old prince ? 


(b) Did Aouda want to die with her husband ? What 
did ‘she do soon after his death ? 


. When Fogg learnt that Aouda was going to be burnt 


alive forcibly, what did he decide to do? Did the 
others finally agree with him ? 


. Where was Aouda going to be burnt alive? How far 


was the place from the forest where the elephant 
stopped ? 


. When did the travellers go to the temple? Why did 


they have to come back to the forest again? When 
was Aouda to be burnt alive? When did the party 
decide to try to save her again ? 

Imagine you are Passepartout. Tell us how you planned 
to save Aouda and why you didn’t let your companions 
know of your plan. Begin as follows : 

“J decided that in the darkness I would creep to the 
pile of wood near the temple on which the body of the 
prince was lying. ...” 


. How did the priests and guards find out that they had 


been tricked ? 


. What part does the elephant-driver play in the deve- 


lopment of the story ? Discuss it with your teacher. 


. Imagine you are Aouda. You are happy to be saved. 


You are on the train to Calcutta with Fogg, Francis 
and Passepartout. Tell them your story with the help 
of the following points : 

(i) Your parentage—marriage with the old prince—his 
death—your running away from home—your being 
caught 

(ii) Your being carried to the temple—your being 
locked inside the temple for the night 
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II. Vocabulary 
Complete this puzzle. 


CLUES 
Across 
1. Sam is an American. He is a : i 
5. Sita is afraid of snakes. If she sees a cobra she begins 
to ; 
7. ‘Opportunity’ means 
Down 
1. Lata won two lakhs of rupees in a lottery. She has won 
a $ 
2. The soldiers are going to. in revolt. 
3. A fish has this, 
4. He will lessons before the exams. 
6. There is not 


butter in the dish. 


DO WORKSHEET 6 OF THE WORKBOOK , 


Ss 


Tell 


Mrs Roy 
Mrs MURTHY : 


Mrs Roy 


Mrs MURTHY : 
Mrs Roy 
Mrs MURTHY : 
Mrs Roy 
Mrs MURTHY 
Mrs Roy 
Reporting in 
ARTI 


HER MOTHER 
ARTI 


Lesson 7 


Me How to Make ‘Rasam’ 


A.—S.V what/how/when to... 


: Your rasam is tasty. Please tell me how to 


make it. 
It’s simple. Do you know what its ingredients 
are? 


: Yes, I do. I have prepared it twice but it didn’t 


come out well. It was rather thick. I don’t 
know when to add tomatoes. 

You put them in along with the spices and 
cook them. 


: I also forget when to add the curry leaves. 


Fry and put them in when the rasam is ready. 


: Good, I’ll make rasam tomorrow. Please come 


over with your husband for dinner. 


: Thank you very much. IIl also learn how to 


make rasagollas. 


: O.K. Well make them tomorrow when you 


come. 
B.—I give some blood. 
the Past (No verb modification) 


: I went to the hospital yesterday. I told the 


doctor I wanted to give some blood. 


: What did he say ? 
: He said I looked healthy and the hospital 


could use my blood. He then took a bottle 
of my blood. 
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: Did he ask if you felt weak ? 
: Yes, he did. I told him I did not feel weak. 


Then I picked up my bottle of blood and wrote 
on it ‘With love from Arti’ and gave it to the 
doctor. 


k 


53. 


The Shoeshine 


[Imagine you are a college student and have come to a bi 
city like Delhi. You cannot get a job and have got only he 
Rs. 5. Would you work as a shoeshine ? Read what Sasthi 
Brata, a well-known writer, did in a similar situation.] 


I was standing outside the Tea House in Connaught 
Circus’, idly watching the traffic. I wondered if I could afford 
a cup of coffee and a plate of potato chips, when a shoeshine 
walked up and put down his box in front of me. “Cream 
and polish, sir?” he asked. 

“Your shoes do need a polish, sir,” the boy persisted. 

“Yes, I know,” I said, smiling, ‘‘but I can’t afford it.” 

“Can’t afford it?” the shoeshine replied, joining me 
with a smile. “Only four annas, sir.” 


1 “I haven’t got four annas for a shoe polish,” I said, 


walking away. But there was a puzzled and hurt expression 
on his face, as if I was making fun of him. “You see, I am 
looking for a job.” 

The boy picked up his box and started walking with me. 
“Can’t get a job with dirty shoe like that, sir. The boss 
sahibs won’t like it.” 

“The boss sahibs don’t seem to like me in any case,” I 
answered, beginning to get irritated. “Polished shoes won’t 
make things any better.” I wanted to get rid of the boy, 
but he persisted in walking with me. 

“You don’t live in Delhi,” he said after a while. 

“No,” I replied firmly. ‘‘I come from Calcutta and I 
don’t want my shoes polished.” 

“I have an uncle who works in Calcutta,” he went on, 
“Earns a lot of money in the house of a Bengali Babu.” 

Instantly the thought seized me. “And how much money 


o you earn ? ” I questioned. 
y 


* a big shopping-centre in Delhi 
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“Oh, it all depends. On a bad day about three rupees, 
on a good day when there are lots of tourists, about five. 
Sometimes more.” 

I did a spot of quick calculation in my mind ; the 
answer sent a shiver through me. The shoeshine earned 
more than Ram Singh, a clerk in a Government office. Here 
at last was a solution ! 

“Do you think I could... ? ” I asked hesitantly. 

“What sir ? ” 

“Polish shoes ? Like you, I mean?” 

“Polish shoes ?” the boy asked Stopping dead. “On 


the pavement, like me ?”’ I didn’t expect the loud laugh that 
followed. 


his matriculation; why should | wa 


I had been to university ? If he could speak English he cer - 
tainly wouldn’t be Polishing other People’s shoes, He would 
sit in an office and be a sahib himself, earning a regular 
monthly salary, But he hadn’t been born under a lucky star ; 


his father had died of small-pox about three years ago. No, 
shoeshining was no job for an educated man like myself. 
What would my friends Say ? 


I explained that Thad no friends in Delhi, that I had 
left home eront sitting through my exams. And most 
important, that even if I did apply for sj Id 
be earning less than himself. = perk cop chee 

“But think of t 
an electric fan over y 


nt to do his job when 


he status of wor 
our head,” Shova: 
“There is that, I suppose,” 
have to get a job straightaway.” 
“Well,” my friend said 
really want to... I mean | d 
take it. There is a Shoeshin 


profitab 
that ey 


king in an office, with 
n Lal argued. 
I replied, smiling, “but I 
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up a whole new world for me. For the moment I lost the 
feeling of hopelessness and despair which had possessed me 
ever since I arrived in Delhi. To work as a shoeshine became 
the most important goal in my life. 

“But if I can persuade the others,” Shovan Lal said, 
breaking ‘into my thoughts, “you will need to get all the 
stuff. A box like this one, brushes, cream and polish and 
some rags.” 

“Yes, of course,” I replied, drawn back to reality once 
again, “and how much will all that cost ?” 

“About ten or twelve rupees,” Shovan Lal answered. 
“Shouldn’t be much more than that.” 

“Really,” I said and started laughing. 

“Why, what's the matter ? Don’t you believe me ?” 

“Of course I believe you. But the simple fact is that 
1 only have five rupees and some loose change.” 

This time Shovan Lal was really shocked. His mouth 
fell open and his eyes shot up in surprise. “You mean, you 
really mean... ?”” 

“J'm afraid I do,” I replied. “You see, I could never 
have an electric fan over my head.” 

He closed his eyes and his face became thoughtful 
while he put his hand inside the pockets of his half-pants 
several times. 

“Well,” he said, “we shall have to find a way.” It was 
nearly six o'clock and we walked a few yards in silence 
towards the Rivoli Cinema where a show had just ended. 
Shovan Lal quickened his steps. “I must work now. But 
you come to see me at eleven o’clock after the last show. 
Then I shall talk with my friends and see what they say.” 

“All right,” I nodded, as I watched him walk away. 

“And don’t worry,” he shouted, just before he turned 
the corner, “‘if they let you work there, we'll find the money 


somehow.” 
I walked along the streets of Delhi—I wondered what 


the history of my country meant to me. Here was a 
land where man had achieved greatness on every plane— 


astronomy, algebra, architecture, even poetry, music and 


art. Yet in this very city, where seven empires had come 
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and gone, where Akbar and Ashoka tuled, I could not get 
a job, and a boy like Shovan Lal had not been able to 
i is schooling, 

ee oe Sloe I had walked eight miles. When I met 

Shovan Lal, Connaught Circus was nearly deserted. 
“Hullo,” Shovan Lal said, greeting me in Hindi. 
“Hullo,” I replied, asa few men around him moved 

aside to let me come to him. 


“These are my friends,” Shovan Lal added, waving his 
hand over the group. 


“What do they have to say about my working with 
them here in Connaught Circus ?” 

“Well,” Shovan Lal replied, pulling a face, 

Just then one of the younger men started speaking very 
fast ina strange dialect I could Not easily follow. This was 
taken up by an older man and in a few minutes four others 


joined in. When they stopped talking Shoyan Lal, who had 
been quiet all this time, translated for me. 


The Union was having trouble 


one had to depend on 
head of the Shoeshines’ 


hug. 


“They also say,” he added, 
tion for youto buy the box and 
you can keep the five Tupees to 
till you begin to earn a little. 
can pay back the money for the 

A toffee tin was Passed arou 
rupees was collected that evenin 

“We will get more tomorro: 


w,” Shovan Lal said, “When 
the rest are here. You know there are thirty of us who work 


“that we will take a collec- 
the rest of the materials. So 
buy food and other things 
And after a few weeks you 
box.” 


nd and a little over seven 
g. 


Q 


a 
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in Connaught Circus.” 
The group dispersed and I went home with Shovan Lal 
that night. 


SASTHI BRATA 
[an adaptation] 


I. Comprehension 


A. 1. (a) How much money did the author have? Pick out 
the words which help you to find the answer. 
(b) (i) “There was a puzzled and hurt expression on his 
face.” Why was the shoeshine puzzled and hurt ? 
(ii) The shoeshine suggested that the author should 
get his shoes polished. What reason did he give ? 
The author wanted to become a shoeshine. Why 
did Shovan Lal find it difficult to believe it ? 
3. “I don’t know how’ the others will take it,’ said 
Shovan Lal. 
(i) Who were the others ? 
(ii) Why would they object to the author working as a 
shoeshine in Connaught Circus ? 
4. What made India great in the past ? How does the 
author describe present-day India ? 
5. (i) Why was polishing shoes on the pavement like 
begging ? 
(ii) What trouble was the Shoeshine Union having 
with the authorities ? 
(iii) What was the author asked to do about it ? 
6. How did Shovan Lal and his friends help the author ? 


N 


B. For Discussion 
1. The author ‘literally jumped for joy’ when he was 
allowed to become a shoeshine. 
(i) Did he look down upon the work of a Shoeshine ? 
(ii) Did he attach a lot of importance to the job of a 
clerk in an office ? 
(iii) What do you understand by ‘dignity of labour’ ? 
(iv) Name two other types of work which educated 
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people usually do not like to do. Are they justi- 
fied ? 

2. Shovan Lal though poor was large-hearted. Do you 
agree or disagree with the statement ? Give a reason in 
support of your answer. 

II. Vocabulary 


Select suitable phrases from the given ones and com- 
plete the following sentences. 


make fun of gave up pull a face 
makes a living gave another pulled down 
chance 


(i) (a) Rani’s sister has lost her husband. She 
by giving music lessons, 
(b) We should not ——________ people who stammer. 
(ii) (a) Our cook was very sorry for stealing steel mugs. 
My mother her and she 
has now stopped stealing. q 
(b) The cashier robbed the bank of ten thousand 


Tupees. Later he was very sorry for what he did 

and himself. to the police. 

(iii) (a) Mohan loves listening to the cricket commentary, 

The match at the moment is exciting. When his 

mother asks him to go to market he is sure 
tO, 

(b) Amit was strong and health 


y. Last month he had 
influenza. That has i 


him. 


a Py 
Answers to the puzzle on p. 42, 
2. (i) reap 

(ii) pear 

(iii) pare 
3. (i) care 

(ii) race 

(iii) acre 
4. (i) team 

(ii) meat 

(iii) tame 
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PIPING DOWN THE VALLEYS WILD 


PIPING down the valleys wild, 

Piping songs of pleasant g/ee’, 
On a cloud I saw a child, 

And he laughing said to me: 
‘Pipe a song about a Lamb ! 

So I piped with merry cheer. 
‘Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe; 

Sing thy songs of happy cheer; 
So I sang the same again, 

While he wept with joy to hear. 
‘Piper, sit thee down, and write 

Ina book that all may read.’ 
So he vanish’d from my sight, 

And I pluck’d a hollow reed, 
And J made a rural pen, 

And I stain’d the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs 

Every child may joy to hear. 

WILLIAM BLAKE 


1. (i) Where was the poet piping songs ? 

(ii) What kind of songs was he piping ? 

(iii) Do you think the poet really saw achild ona 
cloud? Here are three possible answers. Which 
one is acceptable to you ? 

(a) The poet actually saw a child on a cloud. 
(b) He imagined a child on a cloud. 
(c) The cloud appeared in the form of a child. 
Give a reason for your choice. 

2. (i) What did the poet pipe with merry cheer ? 

(ii) The child told the poet to drop his pipe. 

What did he ask him to do then ? 

3, (i) ‘Wept with joy’. Does this show 
(a) sorrow, 


Loy; glee is no longer used in modern English speech or writing. 
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(b) happiness, or 
(c) pain. 


(i) What did the child ask the poet to do? 
(ii) Why did he ask him to do so ? 
(iii) What did he write the songs with ? How did he 


prepare it ? What did he use as ink ? 


General: 1. (i) Words expressing joy like ‘pleasant glee’ have 


been used in the poem. Pick out three of them. 
(ii) Why have these words been repeated ? 
2. Read the poem carefully. The child asked the 
Poet to write a song. Is this poem like a song ? 
Memorise the Poem to test it. 


RIDDLES 


What is it that belon 
more than you do ? 


What may I have that God does not have ? 


8S to you but others use 


What four letters of 
thief run ? 

What is it that all the 
at the same time ? 


the alphabet would make a 


People in the world do 


(Answers on P. 66) 


e 


NURSE 
VISITOR 


NURSE 
VISITOR 


NURSE 
VISITOR 
NURSE 
VISITOR 
NURSE 


VISITOR 


NURSE 


LESSON 8 


Tracking a Patient 


A.—Relative pronouns : who; which/that 


Can I help you ? 

Yes. The man who lives in the house opposite 
mine was admitted here this morning. 

What's his name ? 

I’m afraid I don’t know. But TIl recognise him 
at once if I see him. 

That may be true. But there are four hundred 
beds in the hospital. Are you going to walk 
through this hospital looking at each occupant ? 
Well, the accident happened this morning. 

If he’s an accident case, he’ll be in one of the 
surgical wards. We've got four of them. 

Oh, his wife gave me the name 
he’s in. 

Why didn’t you say so earlier ? 
You didn’t give me a chance. The name which 
the poor man’s wife wrote down is Porcupine 
Ward. A funny name, isn’t it? 

Well, it’s named after a British Governor who 
was called Lord Porcupine. Go straight through 
the first two wards on your right, then turn 
left. That’s the ward you want. 


of the ward that 
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Plants also Breathe and Feel 


[All of us know that plants have life, but how many of us 


know that they have hearts, can feel and see. Read about 


the scientist who made this dramatic discovery,] 


It was an event that Surprised the Scientific world. 
It was an undreamed of thing. Here was a man who had 
built a unique instrument—an instrument that could 
measure the growth of plants, Here was a man who had 
proved with this wonderful machi: 


and can feel. The machine s 


at a strange 
nderful thing,” 


men who had come to the Pari: 


Said the great 
is Congress of 


Science, 1900, 


“What do you call this 


“crescograph’,”” Teplied Jagadis Chandra Bose 
scientist, who had built this Wonderful machine. _ 
“And where was it made ?” 
“In India” 


instrument 9” 


€ fine arts, literature and 


r of 
X Y College at Calcutta, A 
three-year struggle began betwee 

: H n B 
government in which he was victorious ose an 
those days of British rule, usually received 


d the 
An Indian, in 
two-thirds of 
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the salary paid to a European Professor. Bose’s appoint- 
ment was a temporary one, so he was given only half the 
rate for a European. Bose was not the man to take this 
quietly. He felt that people who did the same amount and 
same kind of work should be paid the same salary whatever 
race they belonged to. Itis worth remembering that dis- 
coveries do not come from the faithful followers and the 
yes-men of science; they come from the doubters and the 
rebels. Bose was, by nature, a rebel. 

He refused to touch any part of his salary for three 
years. It was a question of his self-respect and he was not 
ready to give up his principles. In the end victory was 
his. 

4 Bose now began the work which has made him famous 
all over the world. He had, from boyhood, been interested 
in animal and plant life, and now his work in physics led 
him back to his old love. He had noticed that his wireless- 
receiver showed signs of ‘tiredness’ after it had been in 
use for some time, but in some strange way got back its 
power after being ‘rested. Here was food for thought, 
the kind of thought from which great discoveries come. 

Until the end of the Middle ages, the world was looked 
on as one beautiful unity, created by God. Man believed 
that everything in the world, from man to rocks and stones, 
had its place and purpose. The discoveries of Galileo and 
Newton changed this world-picture Man began to study 
each branch of science separately in greater detail and there 
developed several different kinds of sciences. Bose, however, 
recognised a unity among all these different branches of 
science. 

5 He realized that there was a similarity in the behaviour 
of both lifeless and living things. It was, however, not easy 
to convince others. People hold on to their old beliefs and 
do not like to change them. Bose suggested that the animal, 
vegetable and mineral kingdoms were one and had a great 
deal in common. He said that plants and metals had a life 
of their own and could become ‘tired, ‘depressed’ or 
‘happy, People laughed at him. They did not take him 


seriously. 
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Bose knew he was right and proved it. To begin with 
he designed and built a machine which recorded his findings 
with maximum exactness. This was the crescograph,’ the 
amazing instrument which records the growth of plants. It 


and faith in the future 


I. Comprehension 


A, 


3. “He refused to touch 


1. “Here was a man who had built a unique instrument.” 
(i) Who was this man ? 
(ii) What instrument had he built ? 
(iii) Which century did he build itin? 
(iv) What new facts did it Teveal ? 


2. Why were the scientists at the Paris 


Congress amazed 
to hear the instrument had been built in India ? 


any part of his Salary for three 
years.” 


(i) Why did Bose refuse his Salary? Give two 
reasons. 
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(ii) Was he right in doing so ? 
“Here was ... kind of thought from which great discove- 
ries come,” 

(i) What discovery did Bose make ? 

(ii) What thought was responsible for Bose’s discov- 

ery ? 

“People laughed at him. They did not take him 
seriously.” 

(i) Why did people laugh at Bose ? 

(ii) Who was right ? Give a reason in support of your 

answer. 

“Discoveries do not come from the faithful followers 
and the yes-men of science.” Do you agree? Was 
Bose a yes-man of science ? Give a reason in support 
of your answer. 


B. For Discussion 


E 


2: 
3 


4. 


What sort of feelings do you think plants have ? 

Can you give any instances to prove your point ? 
What, according to Bose, makes a country big ? 
Discuss the relative merits of a country being culturally 
advanced and scientifically advanced. 

Galileo and Darwin were also rebels. Find out what 
they discovered. 


II. Vocabulary 


1 


Look at the following two words. 
(i) appoint (ii) appointment. 
The first is a verb and the second is a noun. We add 


_-ment to the verb and get the noun. Given below is a list of 
nouns. Some are made from verbs—e.g., movement, and 
some are not, e.g., cement. Pick out those words which are 
made from verbs. 


(a) movement (g) measurement 
(b) cement (h) regiment 

(c) amazement (i) astonishment 
(d) development (j) government 

(e) instrument (k) moment 


(f) establishment (1) garment 
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2. Write down the noun forms of the following verbs. 
They do not take the -ment ending, (You may consult 
a dictionary if you like). 


Example : invent—invention 


(i) born (iv) grow 
(ii) suggest (v) tire 
(iii) exist (vi) think 


What’s the difference in Meaning between these 
Pairs of sentences : 
1. (i) Let’s eat, Dalip. 

(ii) Let’s eat Dalip. 
2. (i) My friend said, “Sita is a fool,” 
(ii) “My friend? said Sita;“is a fool 


Answers to Riddles on p. 60 


1. Your name 
2. A brother or sister 

3. OICU (oh, 1 see you) 
4. They grow older. 
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MR SINGH 
Mrs SINGH 
Raju 

MR SINGH 
Mrs SINGH 
RAJU 

Mrs SINGH 


RAJU 


Mrs SINGH 


Mrs NAIR 
Mrs Rao 


: I’ve written some letters. I want them posted. 
: If I go to the market, I'll post them for you. 


: If Mummy doesn’t go out, I'll post them. 


: Thank you, Raju. 
: You’d better take the letters, Raju. 


: I’ve got them. > 


: Good, But you won’t catch the bus if you don’t 


hurry. 
: Good-bye, Mummy, I’ll miss the bus unless I 
+ 


run. 
: Good-bye, Raju. 


A Theft 


seem/know/believe/suppose/hope...... 


: Hullo! What’s the matter ? 


: Come and see the state of my house. 


Mrs Nair [gasps] : Good lord ! It seems your house has been 


Mr Rao 
MR NAIR 
Mrs Rao 


searched. 


: It has been searched by thieves. 
: Do you know what has been stolen ? 
: No, we don’t, we haven’t touched anything. 
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Mr Rao 


Mr NAIR 
Mr Rao 


Mrs Rao 


INSPECTOR [looking round] : 


MR NAR 
INSPECTOR 
MR NAIR 
Mrs NAIR 


INSPECTOR 
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: No, please don’t. You could wipe the thieves’ 


fingerprints off. 


: I suppose you have informed the police. 
: Yes, we rang them up a quarter of an hour ago. 


[The bell rings] 


: I’m sure that’s the police. [An Inspector and two 


Policemen come inj 


I hope you have not touched 
anything. 


: No,we haven’t. 


: Did you keep any cash or jewellery at home ? 
: Yes. I believe my wife kept her jewellery in the 


safe. 


: No, I used to keep it at home. Then I realised 


it was better to put it in the bank, 


: Good. While my men look for fingerprints, I’ll 


ask you a few questions, 
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The Little Girl 


[All fathers are not alike. Some show their love and affection 
for their children and play with them. Others also love 
and care for their children but they show it by working 
hard for them and giving them instructions and advice. Read 
the story and find out what the little girl’s father was like. ] 


To the little girl he was a figure.to be feared and 
avoided. Every morning before going to work he came into 
her room and gave her a casual kiss, to which she responded 
with “Good-bye, father.” And oh, the glad sense of relief 
when she heard the noise of the carriage growing fainter and 
fainter down the long road. 

In the evening when he came home she stood near the 
staircase and heard his loud voice in the hall. “Bring my tea 
into the drawing-room. ... Hasn’t the paper come yet ? 
Mother, go and see if my paper’s out there—and bring me 
my slippers.” 

“Kezia,” mother would call to her, “if you’re a good 
girl you can come down and take off father’s boots.” Slowly 
the girl would slip down the stairs, more slowly still, across 
the hall, and push open the drawing-room door. 

By that time he had his spectacles on and looked at her 
over them in a way that was terrifying to the little girl. 

“Well, Kezia, hurry up and pull off these boots and 
take them outside. Have you been a good girl to-day ?” 

“J d-d-don’t know, father.” 

«You d-d-don’t know ? If you stutter like that mother 
will have to take you to the doctor.” 

She never stuttered with other people—had quite given 
it up—but only with father, because then she was trying so 
hard to say the words properly. 

“What’s the matter ? What are you looking so wretched 


about ? Mother, I wish you would teach this child not to 
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appear on the brink of suicide ... Here, Kezia, carry my tea 
cup back to the table carefully 7 i R i 

He was so big—his hands and his neck, especially his 
mouth when he yawned. Thinking about him alone was like 
thinking about a giant. 

On Sunday afternoons grandmother sent her down to 
the drawing-room to have a “‘nice talk with father and 
mother.” But the little girl always found mother reading and 
father stretched out on the sofa, his handkerchief on his 
face, his feet on one of the best cushions, sleeping soundly 
and snoring. 

She, sat on a stool, gravely watched him until he woke 
and stretched, and asked the time—then looked at her. 
“Don’t stare so, Kezia. You look like a little brown 
owl.” 

One day, when she was kept indoors with a cold, the 
grandmother told her that father’s birthday was next 
week, and suggested she should make him a pin-cushion for 
a gift out of a beautiful piece of yellow silk, 

Laboriously with a double cotton, the little girl stitched 
three sides. But what to fill it with 2 That was the question. 
The grandmother was out in the garden, and she wandered 
into mother’s bedroom to look for “scraps.” On the bed- 
table she discovered a great many sheets of fine paper, 
gathered them up, tore them into tiny pieces, and stuffed 
her case, then sewed up the fourth side. 

That night there was a hue and cry over the house. 
Father's great speech for the Port Authority had been lost. 


Rooms were searched —servants questioned. Finally mother 
came into Kezia’s room. 


“Kezia, I suppose 
table in our room ?” 
“Oh yes,” she said. “I tore them up for my surprise ° 
___ What ” screamed mother. “Come Straight down to the 
dining-room this instant.” 


you didn’t see some Papers on a 


` 


And she was dragged down to whe 
to and fro, hands behind his back, 

“Well 2”? he said sharply. 

Mother explained. 


re father was pacing 
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He stopped and stared at the child. 

“Did you do that ?” 

“N-n-no,” she whispered. 

“Mother, go up to her room and fetch down the 
damned thing—see that the child’s put to bed this instant.” 

Crying too much to explain, she lay in the shadowed 
room watching the evening light make a sad little pattern 
on the floor. 

Then father came into the room wiih a ruler in his 
hands. 

“I am going to beat you for this,” he said. 

“Qh, no, no,” she screamed, hiding under the bed 
clothes. 

He pulled them aside. 

“Sit up,” he ordered, “and hold out your hands. You 
must be taught once and for all not to touch what does not 
belong to you.” 

“But it was for your b-b-birthday.” 

Down came the ruler on her little, pink palms. 

Hours later, when the grandmother had wrapped her in 
a shawl and rocked her in the rocking-chair, the child clung 
to her soft body. 

“what did God make fathers for ?”’ she sobbed. 

“Here’s a clean hanky, darling. Blow your nose. Go to 
sleep, pet ; you'll forget all about it in the morning. I tried 
to explain to Father, but he was too upset to listen to- 
night.” 

But the child never forgot. Next time she saw him she 
quickly put both hands behind her back, and a red colour 
flew into her cheeks. 

The Macdonalds lived next door. They had five children. 
Looking through a hole in the fence the little girl saw them 
playing ‘tag’ in the evening. The father with the baby Mao 
on his shoulders, two little girls hanging on to his coat 
pockets ran round and round the flower beds, shaking 
with laughter. Once she saw the boys turn the hose on him 
—turn the hose on him—and he tried to catch them laughing 


all the time. 
Then it was she decided there were different sorts of 
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father. 

Suddenly, one day, mother became ill, and she and 
grandmother went to hospital. 

The little girl was left alone in the house with Alice the 
cook. That was all right in the daytime, but while Alice was 
putting her to bed she grew suddenly afraid. 

“What’ll I do if I have nightmare ?”’ she asked. “I 
often have nightmares and then grannie takes me into her 
bed—I can’t stay in the dark—it all gets ‘whispery’. ...’” 

“You just go to sleep, child,” said Alice, pulling off 
her socks, “and don’t you scream and wake your poor 
Pa.” 

But the same old nightmare came—the butcher with a 
knife and a rope, who came nearer-and hearer, smiling that 
dreadful smile, while she could not move, could only stand 
still, crying out, “Grandma ! Grandma !” She woke: shivev- 

ing, to see father beside her bed, a candle in his hand. 

“What’s the matter ?’ he said. 


6 “Oh, a butcher—a knife—I want Grannie.” He blew { 


T 
gl : 


Y 
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out the candle, bent down and caught up the child in his 
arms, carrying her along the passage to the big bedroom. 
A newspaper was on the bed—a half smoked cigar was near 
his reading-lamp. He put away the paper, threw the cigar 
into the fire-place, then carefully tucked up the child He 
lay down beside her. Half asleep still, still with the butcher’s 
smile all about her, it seemed she crept close to him, 
snuggled her head under his arm, held tightly to his shirt. 
q Then the dark did not matter ; she lay still. 
“Here, rub your feet against my legs and get them 
warm,” said father. 
* Tired out, he slept before the little girl. A funny feeling 


P came over her. Poor father, Not so big, after all—and with 
no one to look after him. ... He was harder than the grand- 
[3 mother, but it was a nice hardness. And every day he had 


to work and was too tired to be a Mr Macdonald. ... She 
had torn up all his beautiful writing...She stirred suddenly, 
and sighed. 
“What’s the matter ?”’ asked father “‘Another dream ?”” 
“Qh?'said the little girl, “my head’s on your heart. I 
can hear it going. What a big heart you've got, father 


dear.” 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
[an adaptation] 
@ 1, Comprehension 
a A. 1. “To the little girl he was a figure to be feared and 
avoided.” How did she feel when her father went to 


work each day ? 

2. “She never stuttered with other people—but aay with 
father” Was the girl foolish, nervous, funny or unna- 
tural ? 

3. (i) Why did the little girl start making the pin-cushion ? 

(ii) What did she stuff it with ? Why was the stuffing very 
important for her father ? Did she know that it was 


important ? 
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4. “What did God make fathers for?’ What feelings did 
she have about her father when she asked this ques- 
tion ? 

5. (i) Kezia looked through a hole in the fence into Mr 

Macdonald’s garden. What did she see ? 

(ii) ‘turn the hose on him.’ Why have the words been 
repeated ? Does it show pleasure, shock, disbelief or 
surprise ? 

(iii) How was Kezia’s father different from Mr Macdo- 
nald ? 

6. (i) What was Kezia’s nightmare ? Did the nightmare 

repeat itself ? 

(ii) What did Kezia’s father do when she had the night- 
mare ? 

(iii) Kezia’s feet were cold. What did her father tell her 
to do? : 

(iv) Was Kezia’s father indifferent towards her or did he 
love her ? 

7. (i) “Then the dark did not matter; she lay still.” Why 

was she no longer afraid ? 

(ii) Kezia starts understanding her father. What reasons 
does she find for 

(a) his not playing with her ? 
(b) his beating her ? 
B. For Discussion 

1. What would have happened 
(i) if Kezia had not confessed that she had torn the speech 

up? 

(ii) if later the pin-cushion had been torn and the pieces 
discovered ? 

2. “Actions speak louder than words.” What does this 
mean ? Pick out two examples of actions which show 
the truth of this statement. 

l. Fill in the blanks in each of the following sets of sen- 
tences with suitable words taken from 


those given in 
brackets . 
1. (i) Lawyer to Mr Lal, “I you to pay your taxes by 
March 31.” 
(ii) I 


that we should go shopping. 
(plan, advise, suggest) 
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2. (i) Sita is not ready , she hasn’t her hair 
yet. 
(ii) My mother _ a beautiful bag for me. 
(prepared, made, done) 
3. (i) It is bad manners to. at a person. 
(ii) On a cool summer evening we often____at_ the stars. 
(stare, glance, gaze) 
4. (i) She-———into his ears that she had a sore throat and 
couldn’t speak up. 
(ii) “I don’t like porridge for breakfast every morning,” 
Hari. 
(whispered, grumbled, sighed). 


KANGAROO WORDS 


A kangaroo word is one which carries within its 
spelling (in normal order) a smaller word which 
means the same as the bigger word. Here are 
a few of these baby-carrying words. Find out the 
smaller word which means the same as the 
bigger one. 
Example : Illuminate lit 

1. Separate 

2. Exists 

3. Appropriate 


4, Observe 
(Answers on p. 77) 
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COROMANDEL FISHERS? 
Rise, brothers, rise, the wakening skies 
Pray to the morning light, 

The wind lies asleep in the arms of the dawn 
like a child that has cried all night. 
Come, let us gather our nets from the shore, 5 

and set our catamarans? free, 
To capture the leaping wealth of the tide, 
for we are the sons of the sea. 
No longer delay, let us hasten away 
in the track of the seagull’s call ; 10 
The sea is our mother, the cloud is our brother, 
the waves are our comrades all. 
What though we toss at the fall of the sun 
Where the hand of the sea-god drives ? 
He Who holds the storm by the hair 


iS 
will hide in His breast our lives. 
Sweet is the shade of the coconut glade, 
and the scent of the mango grove, 
And sweet are the sands at the full o° the moon 
with the sound of the voice we love. 20 


But sweeter, O brothers, the kiss of the spray, 
and the dance of the wild foam’s glee: 

Row, brothers, row to the blue of the verge, 
Where the low sky mates with the sea. 


SAROJINI NAIDU 


1. (i) Who are the brothers ? 

(ii) What time of the day is it, morning, afternoon, or 
dusk ? Pick out words from the poem in support of 
your answer. 

(iii) The wind is compared to a child. What is compared to 
mother ? 


(iv) These lines give a feeling of stillness and peace. What 
suggests this feeling ? 


1 fishermen (old use) 
2 two boats fastened side by side 
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2. Why do they want to gather their nets from the shore ? 
3. (i) What is the ‘leaping wealth of the tide’? 
(ii) Why are they called ‘leaping wealth’? 

4. Weare close to our family and friends. Who are the 
fishermen close to ? 

5: (i) What does ‘the fall of the sun’ mean ? 

(ii) What might happen to them ? 
(iii) Who holds their lives ? How does he do so ? 

6. ‘The coconut glade,’ ‘the mango grove’ ‘sands at the 
full o’ the moon’ the ‘sound of the voices we love’ are 
all sweet. But there are some other things which are 
sweeter. What are they ? 

7. Where the low sky ‘mates with the sea’ is the horizon. 
Why has the poet used the word ‘low’ ? 

General 
1. The fishermen of Coromandel love the sea. Give a few 


examples to prove this. 
2, What kind of feelings do the fishermen have for the 


sea ? Give a few examples. 


Answers to questions given on p- 75 
1. part 

2. is 
3. apt 
4. see 
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THE GLOVE } 
) 


King Francis was a hearty! king, and 


e loved a Toyal sport, 
And one day, as his lions strove? 


» Sat looking on the 

court : 

The ie filled the benches Tound ; the ladies by their 
side, 

And ‘mongst them Count De Lorge, with one he hoped to 
make his bride. 

And truly ‘twas a gallant thing, to see the crowning? 
show ; 

Valour’ and love, and a king above, and the royal beasts 
below, 

Romped® and roared the lions, with horrid laughing 
jaws ; 


They bit, they glared’, gave blows like beams, a wind 
went with their paws ; j 
With wallowing? might and stifled? roar they rolled one on 
another, 
1 strong and friendly 
2 fought 
3 grand 
4 bravery 
5 ran and jumped 
6 angry, fierce look 
7 rolling 
5 suppressed, kept back 
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Till all the pit®, with sand and mane, was in a thund’rous 
smother” ; 
The bloody foam above the bars came whizzing through 
the air ; 
Said Francis then, “Good gentlemen. we’re better here than 
there.” 
De Lorge’s love o’erheard the king, a beauteous lively 
dame. 
With smiling lips, and sharp bright eyes, which always 
seemed the same ; 
She thought, “The Count, my lover, is as brave as brave 
can be ; 
He surely would do desperate’ things to show his love of 
me! 
King, ladies, lovers, all look on; 
fine, 
pe ee 
9 arena 
10 noisy, stormy dust 
11 dangerous 


the chance is wonderous 
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T'll drop my glove to prove his love: great glory will be 
mine !”’ 

She dropped her glove to prove his love: then looked on 
him and smiled ; 

He bowed, and in a moment leaped among the lions 
wild ! 

The leap was quick ; return was quick; he soon regained 
his place— 

Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in the lady’s 
face ! 

“Well done !”’ cried Francis, “bravely done!” and he rose 
from where he sat : 

“No love,” quoth!? he, “but vanity! 


» Sets love a task like 
that !”” 


LEIGH Hunt 
What was the royal sport that the king loved ? 
Where was he sitting ? 


1 

2. 

3. Who else was sitting with him ? 

4. What picture of the lions do you get? Use the same 
words as those used in the poem. 

5. Why does the king say, “We're better here than 
there” ? 

6. How did the lady test De Lorge’s love for her ? 

7. What did De Lorge do with the glove ? 

8. Why did King Francis Praise De Lorge ? 


prove this. 


General 


1. If the lady had really loved the Count, Would she have 
thrown her glove into the pit ? 


2. (i) How does the throwing of the glove i 
(i : Prove her vanity? 
(ii) If the Count thinks it is her Vanity, why does he nick 
up the glove from the pit ? 


3. Do you think the Count married the lady or not ? 
Give a reason for your answer. 


12 said 


13 too high an opinion of one’s power or beauty 
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Lesson 10 


Georgina’s Wicked Sense of Humour 


[Revision] 


[Monkeys are man’s nearest relatives. They are as naughty as 
young boys and girls, Georgina, a pet monkey, is up to all 
Sorts of tricks. Let’s read how she enjoys herself.] 


1 One of our favourite monkeys was a young female 
called Georgina. She had a very wicked! sense of humour. 
She had been brought up by an African who had kept her 
as a sort of pet-cum-watchdog, and we had purchased her 
for ten shillings. Georgina was, of course, perfectly tame 
and wore a belt round her waist, to which was attached a 
long rope ; and every day she was taken out and tied to one 
of the trees in the compound below the Rest House. For 
the first couple of days we tied her up near the gate leading 
into the compound, through which came a Steady stream of 

_ hawkers, old ladies selling eggs and a number of children 
with insects and snails for sale. We thought that Georgina 
would be kept occupied and amused looking at the people 
who came in. It certainly did, but not in the way we inten- 
ded. She very soon discovered that she could go to the end 
of her rope and hide behind a hedge, just near the gate. 
Then, when somebody came into the compound, she would 
leap out of her hiding, embrace him round the legs and at 
the same time utter such a frightening scream as to make 
even the bravest man tremble. 


1 naughty, mischievous 
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Her first successful attempt was on an old hunter who, 
dressed in his best clothes, was bringing a pot full of rats 
to us. He had approached the Rest House slowly and with 
great dignity. But as soon as he came through the gate, his 
legs were caught in Georgina’s iron grasp. Hearing her ter- 
rifying scream, he dropped his pot of rats. The pot broke, 
the rats escaped, and the man jumped up in the air witha 
roar of fright. He ran down the road in a very undignified 
manner and at a speed quite remarkable for one of his age. 
It cost me three packets of cigarettes and half an hour of 
gentle conversation to soothe his feelings, Georgina, mean- 
while, sat there looking innocent. As I scolded her, she 
merely raised her eyebrows, to show her pale pinkish eye- 
lids. She looked in innocent astonishment. 


3 


The next morning a dear old lady, weighing about four- 
teen stone, came panting up to the Rest House gate, balan- 
cing carefully on her head a kerosene tin full of groundnut 
oil. She hoped to sell it to Phillip, the cook Phillip, seeing 
the old lady, rushed out of the kitchen to ae hed about 
Georgina, but he arrived on the scene too late. Georgina 


© 
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leapt from behind the hedge with the cunning of a leopard 
and threw her arms round the old lady’s fat legs, uttering 
her frightening war-cry as she did so. The poor old lady was 
far too fat to jump and run as the other victims had, so she 
remained rooted to the spot, uttering screams almost as 
loud and frightening as Georgina’s. While both of them were 
screaming the kerosene tin shook dangerously on the old 
lady’s head. Phillip came running across the compound, 
roaring instructions to the old lady, none of which she 
appeared to obey or even hear. When he reached the scene 
of the battle, Phillip, in his excitement, did a very silly thing. 
Instead of holding the tin on the old lady’s head, he caught 
Georgina round the waist and pulled with all his might. 
The old lady’s vast body shook like a big tree on the point 
of falling and the kerosene tin on her head fell to the 
ground with a crash. A wave of oil leapt into the air as 
the tin struck the ground and covered the three of them 
ina golden waterfall. Georgina gave a grunt of fright, 
let go of the old lady’s legs and ran behind her bush, where 
she sat down and tried to rid her fur of the sticky oil. 
Phillip stood there looking as though he was slowly melting 
from the waist down, and the front of the old lady’s Sarong 
was equally wet. 


In STANDARD ENGLISH 


“Ah !? roared Phillip 
angrily, “You stupid woman, 
why did you throw this oil 
to the ground ?”’ 

“Foolish man !”’ screamed 
the old lady, equally angry, 
“This animal came to bite 
me. What could I do ?” 

“This monkey will not 
bite you, you fool. It’s a tame 
one,” roared Phillip. “Now 
look at my clothes. They 
have been spoilt and it’s all 


“Wah !’’ roared Phillip, 
angrily, “you stupid woman, 
why you throw dis oil for 
ground ?” 

“Foolish man,” screamed 
the old lady, equally angry, 
‘‘dis animal come for bite me, 
how I go do ?”” 

“Dis monkey no go bite 
you, you fool, dis tame one,” 
roared Phillip, ‘‘and now 
look dis my clothes done 
spoil...na your fault dis.” 
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your fault.” 

“No, it’s not my fault. 
It’s not my fault’ cried the 
old lady, her whole body 
shaking like a volcano. 

“Its your own fault and 
my dress has been spoilt and 
all my oil has been thrown 
to the ground.” 


“No be my fault, no be 
my fault,” cried the old lady, 
her whole body shaking like 
a volcano, “na your 
own fault an’ all my dress 
do spoil, all dis my oil done 
throw for ground.” 


He stamped his large foot in anger. The result was that 
it landed in the pool of oil and it splashed over the front of 
the old lady’s already dripping sarong. Giving a scream 
like an exploding bomb the old lady stood there trembling 
as if she would burst. I went to the good lady, comforted 
her, gave her compensation for her Sarong and lost oil, and 
then consoled Phillip by Promising to give him one of my 
own new pair of shorts, socks anda shirt. Then I untied 
Georgina, and removed her to a Place where she could not 
perform any more expensive attacks on the local population. 


GERALD DURRELL 


1. Comprehension 


A. 1. Georgina was tied near the gate. 
(i) Why did the author tie her there ? 
(ii) What did Georgina do? 
2. The man who sold Tats had “ 
(i) How was it shattered ? 
(ii) What did he do ? 


great dignity.” 


i k she was pantin ? 
(iii) Who was Phillip ? : Ñ 


(iv) Why could the old lady not Tun away ? 
(v) How did the tin fall? Who do you think was 


Tesponsible—the lady, Phillip or Georgina ? Give 
reason for your answer. 


(i) Complete the following Sentences : 
(a) Phillip got angry at the lady because 
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(b) The old lady got angry at Phillip because__ 
(ii) Why does the author call Georgina’s attack on the 
local population ‘“‘expensive’’ ? 


B. For Discussion 


1 


Georgina was very mischievous but the author never 
punished her. 

(i) Why do you think he never punished her ? 

(ii) How would you treat such a mischievous pet ? 
Monkeys are wild animals. Wild animals love freedom 
and like to wander about in the open. 

(i) Is it selfish, cruel or kind to tame wild animals ? 
(ii) Do wild animals respond to love ? 

Find out some of the important functions of the 
“Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” 


TI. Vocabulary 


The words in brackets describe feelings. Select the 


appropriate words that answer these questions. 
How would you feel 


Tk 


2. 
3. 
4, 
& 
5, 
r 
6. 
$ 
8. 


just before an examination for which you have not 


studied properly ? (sad, nervous) 
if your father tells you he is taking you for a holiday to 
Srinagar ` (excited, amused) 
F you saw a clown in the circus trying to break a 
peanut with a boig hammer ? (irritated, amused) 
if your neighbour plays his radio too loud when you are 
preparing for your cxams ? (sad, irritated) 


if your brother geis a gift from your uncle who is in 
New York and you do not get anything? (anxious, sorry) 
if there is a flood in the city where your brother lives 
and you Lave no news of him? (anxious, frightened) 
if you woke up at midnight and saw a face at the open 
window ? (frightened, sad) 
if you were all alone ? (lonely, consoled) 
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GLOSSARY 


Glossary 


Note: The figures given in brackets against each word refer to 
the lesson in which the word has been used for the first 


time. 


afford : (7) (verb) spare or find time or money for. J have very 
little money, so I cannot afford to buy a watch. 

approach : (10) (verb) come near. As winter approached, the 
weather became colder. 

argue : (7) (verb) quarrel, express disagreement, usually used 
with the preposition ‘with’. Cricket is Ravi’s favourite game, 
so he argues with people who do not like it. 
argument (noun) 

calculation : (7) (noun) using arithmetic to find an answer. J 
made a mistake in my calculations and paid the shopkeeper 
more money. 


calculate (verb) 
casual : (9) (adjective) not attaching any importance to. 


Mr Sharma gave a casual pat to his dog which came running 
to him before he left for work. 


casually (adverb) 
chew : (2) (verb) crush food between the teeth. Chew your 


food well before you swallow it. 

comment : (5) (noun) opinion given briefly in speech or writing 
about something. The teacher returned my essay with her 
comments on the last page. 


comment (verb) 
confuse : (4) (verb) mix up in the mind. They asked so many 


difficult questions that they confused me. 


confusion (our) 
console : (10) (verb) give comfort or sympathy. Sheila had lost 


alot of money. She was very unhappy, so I consoled her. 
consolation (noun) 

consumption : (8) (noun) usin 
The consumption of milk di 
raised. 


g up (food, energy, materials, etc). 
d not go down when the price was 
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consume (verb) r 

creature : (3) (noun) living animal. The hippopotamus is an ugly 
creature. 

crept : (6) (verb) move slowly and silently. The thief crept 
along the verandah. 
creep (verb) 

cushion : (4) (noun) a small bag filled with feathers or cotton 
or any soft material to make a seat more comfortable 

damp : (5) (adjective) not completely dry. Clean that dirty 
window with a damp cloth. 
damply (adverb) 
dampness (noun) 

deposit : (3) (noun) layer of matter left behind, often buried 
in the earth. Deposits of | copper have been found in Rajasthan. 

deserted : (7) (adjective) no people were to be seen. The 
market looked deserted a ifter the fair, 
desertion (noun) 

despair : (7) (noun) the state of having lost all hope. He 
gave up the attempt in despair. 

dignified : (10) (adjective) appearing respectable. The army 


officers looked dignified in their uniform at the Republic Day 
parade, 


dignity (noun) 

discover : (10) (verb) find out, 
that exists but is not yet 
America. 
discovery (noun) 

disgust : (4) (noun) strong feeling of dislike or distaste. 
looked at the dirty room with disgust. 
disgusting (adjective) 
disgustingly (adverb) 

disperse: (3) (verb) to go in different directions, scatter, The 
crowd dispersed when the police arrived, 

dripping : (10) (verb) fall in dro 
from the cut in his finger. 

enormous : (3) (adjective) very larg 
money was spent on building 
enormously (adverb) 

evaporate : (3) (verb) aq aq az STT. Heat evaporates water. 
evaporation (noun) 


get knowledge of (something 
known). Columbus discovered 


He 


ps. The blood started dripping 


€. An enormous sum of 
a children’s theatre in the city. 
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event : (8) (moun) important happening. One of the important 
events of 1978 was the Commonwealth Games held at 
Bangkok. 
eventful (adjective) 

exactness : (8) (noun) correct in every detail. In Olympic Games 
a special stop watch is used. Its exactness is Jully tested be- 
fore it is used. 
exactly (adverb) 
exact (adjective) 

exhaust : (3) (verb) use up completely, make empty. During the 
famine the food supply in the city was exhausted. 
exhaustion (noun) 

fat : (3) (noun) oily substance found in animal bodies 

firmly : (7) (adverb) not easily changed, holding to one’s 
opinion. The patient was sick, so the doctor firmly refused to 
let him leave the hospital. 
firm (adjective) 


firmness (noun) 
formation : (3) (noun) particular arrangement or order. At the 


Republic Day parade the planes flew in different formations. 
formative (adjective) 


frying-pan : (5) (noun) eS 


fuel : (3) (noun) material for producing heat or energy; e.g. 
wood, coal, oil 

goal : (7) (noun) aim, object of effort or ambition. My goal 
in life is to serve my country. 

grasp : (10) (oun) hold firmly with the hands. The baby held 
the toy in a firm grasp and we could not take it away. 
grasp (verb) 

grunt : (10) (noun) a low sound made by animals especially 
pigs 
grunt (verb) 

hawker : (7) (noun) person who sells goods on the streets 

heartily : (1) (adverb) with good will. The tired traveller ate 
heartily at one of the hotels in the village. 
hearty (adjective) 
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hesitantly : (7) (adverb) to speak or act in an uncertain way. 
The student answered hesitantly as he Was not sure of the 
answer. 
hesitant (adjective) 
hesitation (noun) 
hesitate (verb) 

hoarse : (4) (adjective) rough harsh voice, When she hada cold 
her voice sounded hoarse. 
hoarsely (adverb) 


hose : (9) (noun) U 

idly : (7) (adverb) doing no work Afier 
sad idly looking out of the window, 
idleness (noun) 
idle (adjective) verb) 

illegal : (7) (adjective) against the law. Begging is illegal. 

illumination : (3) (noun) lighting. During Diwali most houses use 
candles for illumination. 
illuminate (verb) 

instant : (9) (noun) exact moment of time, 7 wr 
my new job the instant I heard of it, 
instant (adjective) 

interrupt : (4) (verb) brea 
while I am talking. 
interruption (noun) 


! finished my work T 


‘ole to you about 


k the continuity of, Do not interrupt 


nourishing food. 

marble : (1) (noun) small b 
played by children 

memory : (4) (noun) power of Tememb 
grandmother has a 800d memory. She ca 
about her childhood. 

misery : (5) (noun) sorrow, painful ha 
suffered great misery under the ric 
miserable (adjective) 


Ppening, The poor farmers 
h landlords. 


= 
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mysterious : (5) (adjective) strange. Last night we heard mysteri- 
ous noises coming from the house next door. 
mystery (noun) 

nightmare : (9) (noun) frightening dream. Iwoke up screaming 
because I had a nightmare. 

nuisance : (5) (noun) something/somebody that causes trouble. 
Mosquitoes are a nuisance. 

obviously : (7) (adverb) easily seen or understood. He has a 
fever and is lying in bed. He is obviously ill 
obvious (adjective) 

occupy : (10) (verb) take up, fill (space, time, the mind). The 
teacher kept her students occupied by asking them riddles. 

offend : (4) (verb) hurt feelings. His frank remarks offended 
her. 

origin : (3) (noun) starting point. Some English words are of 
Indian origin. ? 
original (adjective) 

pace : (9) (verb) walk up and down. The tiger was pacing up and 
down the cage. 

persist : (7) (verb) continue tò do, refuse to give up. Although 
the experiment was difficult, the scientist persisted till it 


worked out right. 


persistence (noun) 
perspiration : (5) (noun) sweat. Perspiration causes the body to 


lose salt. 
perspire (verb) 

persuade : (7) (verb) make somebody agree to one’s point of 
view. Navin wanted to see a film but I persuaded him to 
come to our party instead. 


persuasion (noun) 
pinch : (4) (verb) hold the flesh tight between two fingers. He 


pinched the boy's cheek. 

possess : (7) (verb) own, have. He possesses a lot of land. 
possession (noun) 
possessive (adjective) 

procession : (6) (noun) number of persons following each other. 
After the Durga Puja the idol of the goddess Durga is taken 
in a procession. 

profitable : (7) (adjective) bringing good, benefit or advantage. 
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Training in a profession is profitable as it helps one get a 
job easily. 
race : (7) (noun) group of people having common culture, his- 
tory, etc. Race and religion should not stand in the way of 
friendship. 
reality : (7) (nouñ) that which is real. The sky looks blue but in 
reality it has no colour. 
realism (noun) 
real (adjective) 
recommendation : (8)(zoun) speak favourably about something 
or somebody. Shankar got a job at the university because of 
his professor’s recommendation 
recommend (verb) 
region : (3) (noun) area with or without boundaries. The Arctic 
region is very cold. 
relax : (5) (verb) become comfortable 
work. I relax. 
relaxation (noun) ‘ 
reluctantly : (7) (adverb) be unwilling, not ready to help. When 
Sita’s mother asked her to help herin the Kitchen, she was 
reading a thriller, She reluctantly went to the kitchen. 
reluctance (noun) 
reluctant (adjective) 
responsible : (9) (adjective) for the care of Something or some- 
body. The pilot of an aeroplane is responsible for the 
safety of the Passengers, i 
responsibility (noun) 
responsibly (adverb) 
seize : (7) (verb) take hold of suddenly and yj 
the thief and seized him by the ellen A As reaR after 


sense : (8) (noun) any one of the special 
which a person is aware 


On holidays T do not 


cause they havea sharp sense of sight, 

make sense : have a meaning that can be Understood 
senseless : (5) (adjective) foolish, id. 

he is ! He wants to water the 

opposite : sensible - 


shatter : (10) (verb) break suddenly into small Pieces, The bomb 
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shattered all the windows in the building. 

similarity : (8) (noun) likeness, being of the same sort. Are 
there many similarities between silver and gold or are they 
very different ? 
similar (adjective) 


snail : (10) (zoun) 
snore : (9) (verb) breathe noisily while sleeping. He snored so 
loudly that I woke up. 


snore (noun) 
snuggle : (9) (verb) lie or get close to somebody for warmth or 


affection. She snuggled the baby close to her. 
solution : (7) (noun) answer to a problem, way out of a diffi- 
culty. There is no easy solution for India’s many problems. 
solve (verb) 
splash : (10) (verb) cause a liquid to fly about and fall in drops. 
This tap is a bad one—it splashes water on the floor. 
splash (noun) 
stamp : (10) (verb) put one’s foot down with force. J stamped 
on a Spider and killed it. : 
stamp (zoun) 
stare : (9) (verb) look fixedly. Usually used with the preposition 
cat’. The English children stared at the elephant because they 
had never seen one before. 
- stare (noun) 
stir : (9) (verb) be moving, cause to move. A breeze stirred 
the leaves. 
stir (noun) 
stirring (adjective) 
strap : (5) (verb) hold something in place with a strip of leather 
or other material. He strapped on a wrist- watch. 
strap (noun) 4 
stutter : (9) (verb) EAMT. Wher Ravi gets excited he cannot 
speak properly and he usually stutters. 
stuttering (adjective) 
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sufficient : (3) (adjective) enough. Have we sufficient food for 
ten people ? 
sufficiency (noun) 
sufficiently (adverb) 

sunburnt : (3) (adjective) having a darkening of the skin caused 
by the sun. The children were sunburnt from Playing out- 
doors all day. 
sunburn (noun) 

terrifying : (9) (adjective) Causing fear. 4 man with a 
mask appeared on the stage. It was a 

thoughtfully : (1) (adverb) consideration for others. Tt was a 
hot day. Mother had to leave early. She th 
enough food in the fridge for us, before she left 
thought (noun) 
thoughtful (adjective) 

thrust : (2) (verb) push suddenly with power, 
into the Jackfruit and cut it, 
thrust himself : He has thrust himself into a well-paid posi- 
tion and is now earning a lot. ù 

tuck up : (9) (Phrasal verb) pull the bed 
Someone. Jt was 
baby in the cradle. 


-clothes UP round 
the nurse tucked up. the 


victimize (verb) 

victimization (noun) 
warrior ; (2) (noun) soldier, fighter, Karan was 
He fought for the Kaura vas in 


he authority to; 
licences Jor wireless receivers. 10 issue 
yawn : (9) (verb) to open 
sleepy or bored, Tf you i sit up I R 
ate aty 
they will feel sleepy and Yawn. Bea ughe 
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